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Onge  only  in  my  life  I  have  seen  the  likeness  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  genius.  Crossing  over  when  a  boy 
from  Ostend,  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  caught  in  mid- 
channel  by  a  thunder-storm  strong  enough  to  delay 
the  packet  some  three  good  hours  over  the  due  time. 
About  midnight  the  thunder-cloud  was  right  over¬ 
head,  full  of  incess.ant  sound  and  fire,  lightening  and 
darkening  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  to  have  life, 
and  a  delight  in  its  life.  At  the  same  hour  the  sky 
was  clear  to  the  west,  and  all  along  the  sea-line 
there  sprang  and  sank  as  to  music  a  restless  dance 
or  chase  of  summer  lightnings  across  the  lower  sky  ; 
a  race  and  riot  of  lights,  beautiful  and  rapid  as  a 
course  of  shining  Oceanides  along  the  tremulous 
door  of  the  sea.  Eastward,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  space  of  clear  sky  was  higher  and  wider,  a  splen¬ 
did  semicircle  of  too  intense  purity  to  be  called  blue ; 
it  was  of  no  color  nameable  by  man ;  and  midway  in 
it,  between  the  storm  and  the  sea,  hung  the  motionless 
full  moon ;  Artemis  watching  with  a  serene  splen¬ 
dor  of  scorn  the  battle  of  Titans  and  the  revel  of 
nymphs,  from  her  stainless  and  Olympian  summit 
of  divine  indifferent  light  Underneath  and  about 
us  the  sea  was  paved  with  flame ;  the  whole  water 
trembled  and  hissed  with  phosphoric  fire ;  even 
through  the  wind  and  thunder  I  could  hear  the 
crackling  and  sputtering  of  the  water-sparks.  In 
the  same  heaven  and  in  the  same  hour  there  shone 
at  once  the  three  contrasted  glories,  golden  and 
fiery  and  white,  of  moonlight  and  of  the  double 
lightnings,  forked  and  sheet;  and  under  all  this 
miraculous  heaven  lay  a  flaming  floor  of  wafer. 

That,  in  a  most  close  and  exact  symbol,  is  the 
best  possible  definition  I  can  give  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
genius.  And  the  impression  of  that  hour  was  up¬ 
on  me  the  impression  of  his  mind ;  physical,  as  it 
touched  the  nerves  with  a  more  vivid  passion  of 
pleasure  than  music  or  wine ;  spiritual,  as  it  exalted 
the  spirit  with  the  senses,  and  above  them,  to  the  ] 
very  summit  of  vision  and  delight.  It  is  no  fantas¬ 
tic  similitude,  but  an  accurate  likeness  of  two  causes 
working  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  nothing  but 
that  deUght  like  the  delight  given  by  some  of  his 
works.  .  And  it  is  because  his  recent  book  has  not 
seldom  given  it  me  again,  that  I  have  anything  here 
to  say  of  it. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  rightly  read,  not  by  the  lamp¬ 
light  of  realism,  but  by  the  sunlight  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  reflected  umn  ours.  Only  so  shall  we  see  it 
as  it  is,  much  less  understand  it.  The  beauty  it 
has,  and  the  meaning,  are  ideal ;  and  therefore  can¬ 


not  be  impaii]^d  by  any  want  of  realism.  Error 
and  .violation  of  likelihood  or  fact,  which  would 
damn  a  work  of  Balzac’s  or  of  Thackeray’s,  cannot 
even  lower  or  lessen  the  rank  and  value  of  a  work 
like  this.  To  put  it  away  because  it  has  not  the 
great  and  precious  ^alities  of  their  school,  but  those 
of  a  school  (juite  different,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assault  the  fame  of  Bacon 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  written  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Shakespeare ;  or  Newton’s,  because  he  has 
not  written  like  IV^ton.  This  premised,  I  shall 
leave  the  dissection  of  names  and  the  anatomy  of 
probabilities  to  the  things  of  chatter  and  chuckle, 
so  well  and  scientifically  defined  long  since  by  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  as  “  anonymuncules  who  go  scrib¬ 
bling  about  ” ;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  them ;  and 
it  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  master  poet  of  an  age  that 
they  should  shriek  and  titter,  cackle  and  hoot  in- 
audibly  behind  his  heel.  It  is  not  every  demigod 
who  is  vidnerable  there. 

This  book  has  in  it,  so  to  say^,  a  certain  elemental 
quality.  It  is  great  because  it  deals  greatly  with  great 
emotion.  It  is  a  play  played  out  not  by  human 
characters  only  ;  wind  and  sea,  thunder  and  moon¬ 
light,  have  their  parts  too  to  fill.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
it  is  itself  a  thing  like  these  things,  living  as  it  were 
an  elemental  life.  It  pierces  and  shakes  the  very 
roots  of  passion.  It  catches  and  bends  the  spirit 
as  Pallas  caught  Achilles  and  bent  him  by  the  hair. 
Were  it  not  so,  this  would  be  no  child  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  ;  but  so,  as  always,  it  is.  Here,  too,  the  birth¬ 
mark  of  the  great  race  is  visible.  , 

It  is  not,  whatever  it  mav  seem,  a  novel  or  a 
study,  historical  or  social.  What  touches  on  life 
or  manners,  we  see  to  be  accidental  byplay  as  soon 
as  we  see  what  the  book  is  indeed ;  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  a  human  spirit,  first  with  Fate,  then  with 
the  old  three  subordinate  enemies :  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  And  here  I  will  say  where 
the  flaw,  as  I  think,  lies ;  for,  like  other  great 
things,  a  great  book  must  have  a  flaw.  The  Flesh 
and  the  Devil,  Josiane  and  Barkilphedro,  are  per¬ 
fect  ;  the  World  is  drawn  wron".  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  We  all  bruA  daily  against  the 
Flesh  and  the  Devil,  we  must  all  mb  shoulders  and 
shake  hands  with  them,  and  they  are  always  much 
the  same  at  root,  only  stronger  and  weaker  with  this 
man  than  with  that ;  therefore  it  needs  only  the 
hand  of  a  great  poet  to  paint  them  greatly,  after 
their  tme  and  very  likeness. .  But  the  World  is 
multiform.  To  paint  one  aright  of  its  many  faces 
A’ou  must  have  come  close  enough  on  that  side  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  its  mouth  and  see  by  the  feht 
of  its  eyes.  No  accumulation  of  fact  upon  ^t 
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^leani“d  and  laid  up  never  so  carefully  will  avail  you 
instead.  Titiaa  himself  cannot  paint  without  colors. 
Here  we  hav«  canvas  and  easel  duly  aiade  reai^ 
but  the  colors  are  not  to  be  had.  In  other  words, 
here  are.  many  curious  and  accurate  details  painfully 
studied  and  stored  up  for  use,  but,  alas !  it  is  not 
Siddom  for  misuse.  Here  are  many  social  facts 
rightly  retailed  and  duly  laid  out  siw  by  side,  but 
no  likeness  of  social  life. 

Here  are  the  Mohocks  of  the  day  for  example, 
much  as  we  find  them  in  Swift ;  here  is  often  visi¬ 
ble  even  a  vexatious  excess  of  labor  in  the  research 
of  small  things ;  useless,  because  the  collector  of 
them  has  never  ajiplied  his  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  these  small  things  played  in  passing 
their  small  parts.  He  cannot  because  that  time  has 
no  attraction  for  him  on  any  one  aide  to  temper  the 
repulsion  he  feels  fiom  another  side  of  it.  Pure 
hate  and  soom  of  an  age  or  a  petjple  destro}'  the 
faculty  of  observation,  much  more  of  description, 
even  in  the  historic  mind ;  what,  then,  will  they  do 
in  the  poetic  ?  Doubtless  there  has  l)een,  as  doubt¬ 
less  there  is  now,  much  that  is  hateful  and  contemp¬ 
tible  in  social  matters,  English  or  other;  much 
also,  as  ct'rtainly,  that  is  admirable  and  thank¬ 
worthy.  Doubtless,  too,  at  one  time  and  another 
there  has  been  more  visible  of  evil  and  shameful 
than  of  noble  and  good.  But  there  can  never  have 
been  a  time  of  unmLxed  good  or  evil ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  an  age  can  tell  ns  how 
fast  or  slow  its  heart  really  beat  towards  evil  or 
towards  good.  A  man  who  writes  of  a  nation  or  a 
time,  however  bad  and  base  in  the  main,  without 
any  love  for  it,  cannot  write  of  it  well.  A  great 
Enelish  poetess  has  admirably  said  that  a  ]K)et’s 
heart  may  be  large  enough  to  hold  two  nations.* 
Victor  Hugo’s,  apart  from  its  heroic  love  of  man,  a 
love  matchless  except  by  Shelley’s,  holds  two  na¬ 
tions  especially  close,  two  of  the  greatest.  It  has 
often  b^n  said  he  is  French  and  Spanish ;  that  is, 
he  loves  France  and  Spain,  the  spirit  of  them  at¬ 
tracts  his  spirit;  but  he  dues  nut  love  England. 
There  are  great  Englishmen  whom  no  man  has 
praised  more  nobly  than  he ;  but  the  spirit  of  his¬ 
toric  England  has  no  attraction  for  his.  Hence, 
frtr  more  important  than  any  passing  errors  of  gro¬ 
tesque  nomenclature  or  misplaced  (letail,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  ingrained  error  of  the  book,  seen  only  frx>m 
its  social  or  historic  side.  We  catch  nowhere  tor  a 
moment  the  note  of  English  life  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.'f’  Those  for  whom  I  write  will  know,  and 
will  see,  that  I  do  not  write  as  a  sjiccial  pleader  for 
a  country  or  a  class,  as  one  who  will  see  no  spot  in 
England  or  nobilitv.  But  indeed  it  is  an  abuse  of 
wo^s  to  say  that  England  is  governed  or  misgov¬ 
erned  by  her  aristocracy.  A  republican,  studying 
where  to  strike,  should  read  better  the  blazon  on 
his  enemy’s  shield.  “  England,”  I  have  heard  it 
said,  “  is  not  ‘  a  desjiotism  tempered  by  epigrams,’ 
but  a  plutocracy  modified  by  accidents.” 

*  I  knnir  not  If  It  has  been  remarked  huir  decisive  a  note  of  the 
Enfdish  spirit  there  Is  in  MollSre,  a  Frenchman  of  the  French  ;  an 
KadUsb  current,  u  recognizHble  as  indeHnabls,  passing  un<ler  and 
through  the  tide-stream  of  his  genius.  There  is  a  more  northern 
flavor  mixed  Into  his  mind,  a  more  northern  tone  interflised,  than  into 
any  other  of  the  great  French  writers,  Kabelais  excepted.  Viilon 
for  instance,  in  so  many  ways  so  iike  them  both,  is  nothing  if  not 
Parisian.  And  if  I  am  not  wrung,  no  third  great  Frenchman  has 
ever  found  such  acceptance  and  sympathy  among  Knglishmen  un- 
imbued  with  the  French  spirit  as  Kabelais  and  Moiiire.  For  them 
instinct  breaks  down  the  balr  of  ignorance. 

t  For  one  instance,  if  a  court  lady  had  indeed  insulted  Swift,  she 
would  oertainly  hare  had,  by  way  of  answer,  something  (in  Do 
quinoey's  phrase)  “  too  monstrously  Swiftian  for  quotation  ”  ;  some¬ 
thing  so  monstrous,  that  the  Dean  might  thenceforth  have  held  the 
next  plaoe  to  Qwynplatne  in  her  heart. 


Enough  now  of  the  flaws  and  failures  in  this  work, 

“  enough,  with  over-nteaeure.”  We  have  yet  be¬ 
fore  us  the  splendor  of  its  depth  and  heights.  En¬ 
tering  the  depths  first,  we  come  upon  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  place.  Barkilphedro,  who  plays  here  the 
part  of  devil,  is  a  bastard  begotten  by  lago  uj)- 
on  his  sister,  Madame  de  Merteuil :  having  some-  | 
thing  of  both,  but  diminished  and  degraded  ;  want¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  the  deep  daemonic  calm  of  their 
lifelong  patience.  He  has  too  much  inward  heat  of 
discontent,  too  much  fever  and  fire,  to  know  their 
(ioriect  peace  of  spirit,  the  et^uable  element  of  their 
souls,  the  ijuiet  of  mind  in  which  they  live  and 
work  out  their  work  at  leisure.  He  does  not  sin  at 
rest :  there  b  somewhat  of  fume  and  fi*ct  in  his 
wickedness.  'Theirs  is  the  peace  of  the  devil, 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  He,  though  like 
them  sinning  for  sin’s  sake,  and  hating  for  the  love 
of  hate,  has  ^’ct  a  too  distinct  and  positive  quality  of 
definable  evil.  He  is  actually  ungrateful,  envious, 
false.  Of  them  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  thus 
or  thus ;  in  them  there  is  a  purity  and  ^simplicity  of  ' 
sin,  which  has  no  sensible  components ;  which  can¬ 
not  be  resolved  by  analysis  into  this  evil  quality 


sufficient  bribe  might  even  tempt  him  into  virtue  i 
for  a  moment,  seduce  him  to  soil  by  a  passing  slip  | 
the  virginity  of  vice.  Nevertheless,  as  the  evil 
spirit  of  envy  rathiT  than  the  devil  absolute,  he  is  a 
strong  spirit  and  worth  study.  The  few  chapters, 
full  of  fiery  elcK|uenoe  and  a  passion  bitter  as  blood, 
in  wliich  his  evil  soul  is  stripped  and  submitted  to 
vivisection,  contain,  if  read  aright,  the  best  com¬ 
mentary  ever  written  on  lago.  We  see  now  at  last 
what  no  scholiast  on  Shakespeare  could  show  us, 
how  the  seed  may  be  sown  and  watered  which  in 
season  shall  bring  forth  so  black  a  blossom,  a  iwi- 
son  so  acrid  and  so  sure. 

In  this  poem,  as  in  the  old  pictures,  we  see  the 
serpent  writhing,  not  fangless,  under  the  foot  of  an 
angel,  and  in  act  to  bruise  as  of  old  the  heel  that 
bruises  his  heail.  Only  this  time  it  is  hardly  an 
angel  of  light.  Unconscious  of  her  office  as  another 
St.  Michael,  the  An^d  of  the  Flesh  treads  under 
the  unconquerable  Devil.  Seen  but  once  in  full, 
the  naked  glory  of  the  Titaness  irradiates  all  one 
side  of  the  poem  with  e.xcesfl  and  superflux  of  splen¬ 
dor. 

Among  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  mountain 
heights  and  hollows  of  Victor  Hugo’s  vast  jKietic 
kingdom,  there  are  strange  superb  inmates,  bird 
and  beast  of  various  fur  and  teather ;  but  as  yet 
there  was  nothing  like  this.  Balzac,  working  with 
other  means  might  have  given  us,  by  dint  of  anx¬ 
ious  anatomy,  some  picture  of  the  virgin  harlot. 
A  marvellous  study  we  should  have  had,  one  to 
hum  into  the  brain  and  brand  the  memory  forever; 
but  ratlier  a  thing  to  admire  than  desire. 

The  magnetism  of  beauty,  the  effluence  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  he  would  not  have  ^iven  us.  But  now  we 
have  her  from  the  hands  of  a  ]X)et  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dent,  new-blown  and  actual  as  a  gathered  flower, 
in  wann  blo<)m  of  blood  and  breath,  clothed  with 
live  color,  fair  with  significant  flesh,  passionately 
palpable.  This  we  see  first  and  feel,  and  after 
this  the  spirit.  It  is  a  strange  beast  that  hides  in  this 
den  of  roses.  Such  have  been,  however,  and  must 
be.  “We  are  all  a  little  mad,  beginning  with  Ve- 
I  nus.”  Her  maker’s  definition  is  conmlete, — “a  po^ 
sihle  Astartc  latent  in  an  actual  Diana.”  She  is 
1  not  merely  sjiotless  in  body  ;  she  is  perverse,  not 
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unclean.  There  is  nothing  of  foulness  in  the  mys¬ 
tic  rage  of  her  desire.  She  is  indeed  “  stainless 
and  shameless  ”  ;  to  be  unclean  is  common,  and 
her  “  divine  depravity  ”  will  touch  nothing  com¬ 
mon  or  unclean.  She  has  seven  devils  in  her,  and 
upon  her  not  a  deck  of  filth.  She  has  no  more  in 
common  with  the  lewd,  low  hirelings  of  the  baser 
school  of  realism  than  a  creature  of  the  brothel 
and  the  street  has  in  common  with  the  Msenads 
who  rent  in  sunder  the  living  limbs  of  Orpheus. 
We  seem  to  hear  about  her  the  beat  and  clash  of 
the  terrible  timbrels,  the  music  that  .^schylus  set 
to  verse,  the  music  that  made  mad,  the  upper  notes 
of  the  psalm,  shrill  and  strong  as  a  sea-wind,  the 
“  bull-voiced  ”  bellowing  under-song  of  these  dread 
choristers  from  somewhere  out  of  sight,  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  tambourines  giving  back  thunder  to  the 
thunder,*  the  fury  of  divine  lust  that  thickened 
with  human  blood  the  hill-streams  of  Cithaeron. 

It  is  no  vain  vaunt  of  the  modem  master’s  that 
he  has  given  us  in  another  guise  one  of  those  .d:ls- 
chylean  women,  a  monstrous  goddess,  whose  tone 
of  voice  “  gave  a  sort  of  Promethean  grandeur  to 
her  furious  and  amorous  words,”  who  had  in  her  the 
tragic  and  Titanic  passion  of  the  women  of  the 
Eleusinian  feasts  “  seeking  Uie  satyrs  under  the 
stars.”  And  with  all  this  fierce  excess  of  imagi¬ 
native  color  and  tragic  intonation,  the  woman  is 
modem  and  possible ;  she  might  be  now  alive,  and 
may  l)e.  Some  of  her  words  have  the  light  of  an 
apocalypse,  the  tone  of  a  truth  indubitable  hence¬ 
forth  and  sensible  to  all.  “  You  were  not  bom 
with  that  horrible  laugh  on  your  face,  were  you  ? 
No?  It  must  be  a  penal  mutilation.  I  do  hope 
you  have  committed  some  crime.  —  No  one  has 
touched  me,  I  give  myself  up  to  jrou  as  pure  as 
burning  fire,  I  see.  you  do  not  believe  me,  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  little  I  care  1  —  Despise  me, 
yon  that  people  despise.  Degradation  below  deg¬ 
radation,  what  a  pleasure  I  the  double  flower  of 
ignominy  I  I  am  gathering  it.  Trample  me  under¬ 
foot.  V^ou  will  like  me  all  the  better.  /  know 
that.  —  Oh !  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  in  the 
evening,  while  they  were  playing  music,  each  of  us 
leaning  back  against  the  same  cushion,  under  the 
purple  awning  of  a  golden  galley,  in  the  midst  of 
the  infinite  sweetnesses  of  the  sea.  Insult  me. 
Beat  me.  Pay  me.  Treat  me  like  a  street-walker. 

I  adore  you.” 

The  naturalism  of  all  that  is  absolute  ;  you  hear 
the  words  pant  and  ring.  Some  might  doubt 
whether  her  wild  citations  of  old  stories  that 
matched  her  case,  her  sudden  fantastic  allusions  to 
these  at  the  very  height  of  her  frenzy,  were  as  natu¬ 
ral  ;  1  think  they  are.  The  great  mxit  had  a  right  if  it 
pleased  him  to  give  his  modem  Maenad  the  thought 
and  tlie  tongue  of  a  Sappho,  with  the  place  and  the 
caprice  of  a  Cleopatra.  Such  a  ))antheress  might 
be  such  a  poetess ;  then  between  fancy  and  fury  we 
should  have  our  Bassarid  complete,  only  with 
silk  for  fox-skin.  And  this  might  be  ;  for  the 
type  of  spirit  can  hardly  be  rare  in  any  luxurious 
age.  Perversity  is  the  fimit  of  weariness  as  weari¬ 
ness  is  the  fruit  of  pleasure.  Charles  Baudelaire 
has  often  set  that  theme  to  mystic  music,  but  in 
a  minor  key :  his  sweet  and  subtle  lyrics  were  the 
prelude  to  this  grand  chorus  of  the  master’s. 

We  have  seen  the  soft,  fierce  play  of  the  inces¬ 
sant  summer  lightnings,  between  the  deep  sky  full 
of  passing  lights  and  dreams,  and  the  deep  sea 
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full  of  the  salt  seed  of  life  ;  and  between  them 
Venus  arising,  the  final  and  fatal  flower  of  the 
mystic  heaven  and  of  the  ravenous  sea.  Looking 
now  fmm  west  to  east,  we  may  see  the  moon-rise,  a 
tender  tear-blinded  moon,  worn  thin  and  pure,  ar¬ 
dent  and  transparent. 

A  great  poet  can  perfect  his  picture  with  strange¬ 
ly  few  .touches.  We  see  Virgiliar  as  clearly  as 
Imogen;  we  see  Dea  as  clearly  as  Esmeralda.  Yet 
Imogen  pervades  the  action  of  Cyrnheline,  Virgilia 
hardly  speaks  in  crossing  the  stage  of  Cnriolanus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  at  all  about  the  last  chapters 
of  the  book  ;  something  divine  is  there,  impalpable 
and  indefinable.  I  must  steal  the  word  I  want ; 
they  are  “  written  as  if  in  a  star-fire  and  immortal 
tears.”  Or,  to  take  Shakespeare’s  words  after 
Carlyle’s,  they  are  “  most  dearly  sweet  and  bitter.” 
The  pathos  of  ^Eschylus  is  no  more  like  Dante’s, 
Dante’s  no  more  like  Shakesj)eare’8,  than  any  of 
these  is  like  Hugo’s.  Every  master  of  T)athos  has  a 
key  of  his  own  to  unlock  the  source  or  tears,  or  of 
that  passionate  and  piteous  pleasure  which  lies  above 
and  under  the  region  of  tears.  Some,  like  Dante, 
eondense  the  whole  agony  of  a  life  into  one  exquis¬ 
ite  and  bitter  drop  of  distilled  pain.  Others,  like 
Shakespeare,  translate  it  i)ang  by  pang  into  a  com¬ 
plete  cadence  and  symphony  of  suffering.  Be¬ 
tween  Lear  and  Ugolino  the  balance  can  never  be 
struck.  Charles  Lamb,  we  may  remember,  spent 
hours  on  the  debate  with  a  fnend  who  upneld 
Dante’s  way  of  work  against  Shakespeare’s.  On 
which  side  we  are  to  range  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
own  age,  there  can  be  no  moment  of  question.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  has  ever  touched  the  keys  of 
sorrow  with  surer  hand  to  deeper  music  than  liere. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  work  of  a  more  heavenly 
kind ;  yet,  or  it  may  be  because,  every  word  has  in 
it  the  vibration  of  earthly  emotion ;  but  through  it 
rather  than  above,  there  grows  and  pierces  a  note 
of  divine  tenderness,  the  verj-  passion  of  pity  that 
before  this  has  made  wise  men  mad.  Even  more 
than  the  pathos  of  tliis  close,  its  purity  and  exalta¬ 
tion  are  to  be  noted ;  nothing  of  common  is  there, 
nothing  of  theatrical.  And  indeed  it  needed  the 
supreme  sweetness  of  Dea’s  reappearance,  a  figure 
translucent  with  divine  death,  a  form  of  flesh  that 
the  light  of  heaven  shines  through  more  and  more 
as  the  bodily  veil  wears  thinner  and  consumes,  to 
close  with  music  and  the  luminous  vision  of  a  last 
comfort  a  Iwok  so  full  of  the  sound  and  shine  of 
storm.  With  the  clamor  and  horror  yet  in  our  ears 
of  that  raging  eloquence  in  which  the  sufferer  flings 
into  the  faces  of  prosperous  men  the  very  flame  and 
hell-fire  of  his  suffering,  it  needed  no  less  than  this 
to  leave  the  mind  exalted  and  reconciled.  But  this 
dew  of  heaven  is  enough  to  quench  or  allay  the 
flames  of  any  hell.  There  are  words  of  a  sweetness 
unsurpassable,  as  these :  “  Tout  cela  s’en  va,  et  il 
n’y  aura  plus  de  chansons.”  And  upon  all  these 
dwells  the  measmreless  and  nameless  peace  of  night 
upon  a  still  sea.  To  this  quiet  we  have  been  led 
through  all  the  thunder  and  tumult  of  things  fatal, 
from  5ie  tempestuous  overture  of  storm  and  whirl¬ 
wind  ;  from  sea  again  to  sea.  There  is  a  divine 
and  terrible  harmony  in  this  chorus  of  the  play,  se¬ 
cretly  and  strangely  sustained,  yet  so  that  on  a  full 
reading  we  feel  it,  though  at  first  sight  ot  hearing 
it  must  be  missed. 

Of  the  master’s  unequalled  power  upon  natural  j 
things,  upon  the  elements  we  call  inanimate,  know-  | 
ing  even  less  the  laws  of  their  life  than  of  ours,  there  I 
is  happily  no  need,  as  surely  there  are  no  words,  to  | 
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Fpeak.  Part  of  this  power  we  may  recognize  as 
due  to  the  subtle  and  deep  admixture  of  moral  emo¬ 
tion  and  of  human  sentiment  witli  tlie  mysterious 
motion  and  passion  of  nature.  Thus,  in  “Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,”  the  wind  and  the  sea  gain 
strength  and  depth  from  the  human  figure  set  to 
fight  them :  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  in¬ 
carnate  spirit  so  doing  and  suffering.  Thus  in  this 
book  there.  •  s  a  new  sense  and  a  new  sublimity  added 
to  the  tempest  by  the  remorse  of  men  sinking  at 
once  under  sin  and  storm,  drowned  under  a  double 
weight  of  deeds  and  waves. 

Not  even  in  that  other  book  is  the  supreme  mas¬ 
tery  of  nature,  the  lordship  of  the  forces  of  things, 
more  admirable  and  wonderful  than  throughout  the 
first  part  of  this.  He  who  could  think  to  describe 
might  think  to  rival  it.  But  of  one  point  I  cannot 
but  take  note ;  there  is  notliing,  even  at  the  height 
of  tragic  horror,  rejiellent,  ugly,  hateful.  It  has 
been  said  there  is,  and  will  be  said  again ;  for  how 
should  there  not  be  distorted  eyes  and  envious 
tongues  in  the  world?  Indeed  a  pieuvre  is  no 

Eleasant  playfellow ;  the  “  tree  of  man’s  making  ” 
ears  a  fearful  fruit ;  the  monstrous  maidenhood  of 
Josiane  is  no  sister  to  the  starry  virginity  of  Dea; 
but  how  has  the  great  poet  handled  these  things  V 
The  mutilation  of  a  child’s  face  is  a  thing  unbearable 
for  thought  to  rest  on ;  but  have  we  not  seen  first 
the  face  of  a  heroic  soul?  Far  elsewhere  than  in 
the  work  of  our  sovereign  poet  must  we  look  for  the 
horror  which  art  will  have  none  of,  which  nature 
flings  back  with  loathing  in  the  bringer’s  face.  If 
not,  we  of  tliis  time  who  love  and  serve  his  art 
should  indeed  be  in  a  bad  case.  But  upon  this 
matter  we  cannot  permit  the  blind  and  nameless 
Readers  of  tlie  nameless  blind  to  decide  for  us.  Let 
the  serious  and  candid  student  look  again  for  him¬ 
self  and  see.  That  “  fight  of  the  deal  with  the 
dark,”  that  swinging  of  carrion-birds  with  the  swing 
of  the  gibbeted  carrion,  might  have  been  so  done 
into  words  as  to  beget  in  us  mere  loathing ;  but 
how  is  it  done  here  ?  The  mighty  manner  of  Victor 
Hugo  has  given  to  this  ghastly  matter  sometliing 
even  of  a  horrible  charm,  a  shocking  splendor  of 
effect.  The  rhythmic  horror  of  the  tiling  jienetrates 
us  not  with  loatliing,  but  with  a  tragic  awe  and  tei^ 
ror  as  at  a  real  piece  of  the  wind's  work,  an  actual 
caprice  of  the  night’s,  a  portion  of  the  temjiest  of 
things.  So  it  is  always ;  handle  what  he  may,  the 
touch  of  a  great  poet  will  leave  upon  it  a  spell  to 
consume  and  transmute  whatever  a  weaker  touch 
would  leave  in  it  of  repulsion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  great 
poet,  of  a  name  imperishable,  is  not  a  question 
which  can  be  gravely  deliberated.  I  have  only  to 
record  my  own  poor  conviction,  based  on  some 
study  and  comparison  of  the  men,  that  precisely  as 
we  now  think  of  those  judges  \vho  iiut  Fletcher 
above  Shakespeare,  Cowl^'  almve  Milton,  the  paid 
poets  of  Richelieu  beside  Corneille,  and  I  know  not 
whom  beside  Molifere,  will  the  future  think  of  those 
judges  who  would  place  any  poet  of  his  age  by  the 
side  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  has  his  age  proved  jioor 
—  it  has  rather  been  singularly  rich  —  in  men  and 
in  poets  really  and  greatly  admirable.  But  even 
had  another  done  as  well  once  and  again  as  the 
master  himself,  who  has  done  so  well  as  much  ? 
Had  he  done  but  half,  had  he  done  but  a  tenth  of 
his  actual  work,  his  supremacy,  being  less  incontest¬ 
able,  would  no  doubt  have  been  less  contested.  A 
parsimonious  ixiet  calculates  well  for  his  own  time. 
..lad  Victor  Hugo  granted  us  but  one  great  play,  — 


say  “  Marion  de  Lorme,”  —  but  one  great  lyric  work, 
—  say  “Les  Contemplations,” — but  one  great  tragic 
story,  —  say  any  one  you  please,  —  the  temptation  to 
decry  and  denounce  him  by  comparison  would  have 
been  less ;  for  with  the  tribe  of  Bai-kilphedro  the 
strength  of  tliis  temptation  grows  with  the  growth 
of  the  benefit  conferred.  And  very  potent  is  that 
tribe  in  the  world  of  men  and  of  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  careful  to  praise  or  dispraise 
by  comparison  at  all.  I  am  not  curious  to  inquire 
what  of  apjiarent  or  of  actual  truth  tliere  may  be  in 
any  chai'ge  brought  against  the  doer  of  the  greatest 
tilings  done,  the  giver  of  the  greatest  gifts  given 
among  men  in  our  time.  Goethe  found  his  way  of 
work  meehanical  and  theatrical ;  Milton  also  lived 
to  make  oblique  recantation  of  his  early  praise  of 
Shakespeare ;  we  may,  and  should,  wish  this  other¬ 
wise  :  yet  none  the  less  are  th^  all  CTcat  men. 
It  may  be  there  is  perceptible  in  Victor  Hugo  somc- 
tliing  too  much  of  positive  intention,  of  })repense  aj)- 
plication,  of  couqiositiou  and  ibrethought :  what  if 
there  were  ?  One  question  stands  forth  first  and 
last ;  is  the  work  done  good  work  and  great,  or  not  ? 
A  lesser  question  is  this  ;  these  that  wo  find  to  be 
faults,  are  they  qualities  separable  from  the  man’s 
nature  ?  could  we  have  his  work  without  them  ? 
If  not,  and  if  Ids  work  be  great,  what  will  it  jirofit 
us  to  blame  them  or  to  regret  ?  First,  at  all  events, 
let  us  have  the  sense  to  enjoy  it  and  the  grace  to 
give  thanks.  What,  for  example,  if  there  M  in  this 
TOok  we  have  spoken  of  errors  of  language,  errors 
historical  or  social  ?  Has  it  not  throughout  a  mighty 
hold  upon  men  and  things,  the  godlike  strength  of 
grasp  which  only  a  great  man  can  have  of  them  ? 
And  for  quiet  jmwer  of  hand,  for  scornful  sureness 
.of  satiric  truth,  what  can  exceed  his  study  of  the 
queen  of  England  (Anne)  ?  Has  it  not  been  steeped 
in  the  tears  and  the  fire  of  live  .emotion  ?  If  the 
style  be  overcharged  and  oversldning  with  bright 
sharp  strokes  and  points,  these  are  no  fireworks  of 
any  mechanic’s  fashion  :  these  are  the  j)hosphoric 
flashes  of  the  sea-fire  moving  on  the  depth  of  the 
limitless  and  living  sea.  Enough,  that  tne  book  is 
great  and  heroic,  tender  and  strong ;  full  from  end 
to  end  of  divine  and  passionate  love,  of  holy  and 
ardent  pity  for  men  that  suffer  wong  at  the  hands 
of  men ;  full,  not  less,  of  lyric  loveliness  and  lyric 
force ;  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  be  simply  glad 
and  grateful :  content  in  that  sinqdieity  of  spirit  to 
accept  it  as  one  more  benefit  at  the  hands  ot  the  su- 

f)reme  singer  now  living  among  us  the  beautiful  and 
ofty  life  of  one  loving  the  race  of  men  he  serves, 
and  of  them  in  all  time  to  be  beloved. 


BEHIND  A  SOFA. 

I  LIKE  to  creep  away  into  corners  and  hide  myself 
with  the  fold  of  a  curtain,  or  half-open  door,  or  be- 
hiiul  one  of  the  great  i)ainted  fire-screens,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tallest  furniture.  There  I  have  odd 
little  fancies  all  to  myself,  and  wish  things  and 
dreams  things  which  nobody  knows  anything 
about.  For  I  am  different  from  all  the  rest ;  iny 
parents  are  tall  and  handsome,  and  Louise  is  the 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Then  my  brother  Harry, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  like  a 
prince  in  a  fairy  story,  so  brave  and  beautiful.  But 
1 1  I  am  small  and  feeble.  I  cannot  run  or  wTCstle, 
and  there  is  something  growing  on  my  shoulders 
which  keeps  me  from  standing  straight,  and  they 
call  me  deformed.  I  shall  never  grow  any  more ; 
strangers  think  me  nine  or  ten  years  old,  but  when 
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I  count  the  years  from  the  date  in  the  family  Bible, 
I  find  I  am  sixteen.  People  always  speak  kindly 
to  me,  with  a  great  pity  in  theii;  eyes,  and  once  in 
a  while  I  pity  myself,  but  not  often.  I  like  to  be 
this  queer  little  figure.  Louise  is  like  the  lovely 
ladies  in  legends  and  ballads,  and  I  am  like  the 
imps  and  dwarfs ;  when  I  read  about  them  I  look 
at  myself  in  the  mirror,  and  make  grimaces,  and 
whirl  over  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other,  till 
Louise  looks  distressed  and  begs  me  to  stop.  Be¬ 
ing  what  I  am,  of  course  I  don’t  often  go  anywhere, 
except  in  summer  when  we  leave  town ;  and  nobody 
makes  me  do  anything ;  so  I  roam  all  over  the  house, 
and  read,  and  lie  with  my  eyes  shut  for  day-dreams, 
and  am  merry  and  happy  almost  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  were  only  six  inches  high,  what  fun  I  would 
have  in  the  world !  Then  when  we  are  in  the 
countrj'j  I  could  ride  on  the  birds’  backs,  and  down 
in  the  woods  I  could  sit  astride  of  the  great  lush 
toad-stools,  and  drink  from  acorn-cups,  —  or  by  the 
sea-shore,  I  fancy  I  could  launch  a  nautilus  and 
sail  away  like  any  grim  little  sprite.  However,  to 
be  four  feet  high  has  its  advantages. 

When  Harry  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  knowing  he  must  die,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
my  father  and  mother,  lull  of  grief,  and  comfort, 
too ;  and  then  he  told  them  a  thing  which  surprised 
them  greatly.  How  he  was  engaged  to  marry  a 
girl  in  a  town  in  which  they  had  been  quartered. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  she  was,  and  how  desolate 
she  would  be  now :  and  he  wanted  them  to  send 
for  her,  and  to  love  her  like  a  daughter.  I  clapped 
my  hands  at  that.  I  like  to  have  people  do  things 
to  interest  me  ;  and  the  idea  of  poor  Harry  having 
fallen  in  love !  For  I  know  very  well  what  love 
is  :  I  have  read  the  “  Faery  Queen”  all  through, 
and  a  great  many  romances.  And  some  time  ago 
I  began  a  sly  watch  over  Louise,  on  account  of  a 
certain  Philip  Rayburn  coming  to  the  house  verj- 
often. 

But  about  Harrj  ’s  lady-love.  My  mother  does 
not  like  strangers  very  well,  but  being  for  Harry’s 
sake  made  a  difference,  and  my  father  urged  the 
plan.  As  for  Louise,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
be  eager  enough  for  the  coming  of  this  Miss  Emily 
Grey,  she  was  so  determined  to  cherish  and  love  her. 
For  my  part,  as  home  is  all  the  real  world  there  is 
for  me,  I  like  to  have  as  many  characters  in  it  as 
possible.  So  when  we  heard  that  Emily  Grey  was 
coming  to  England,  we  invited  her  to  stay  with  us. 

She  would  not  come  at  once.  She  was  timid,  it 
seemed ;  or  perhaps,  Harry  being  dead,  she  would 
rather  avoid  his  nousehold.  But  Louise  pleaded 
for  her,  and  wrote  her  a  great  many  loving  letters, 
and  at  last  Emily  came. 

Emily  came.  That  first  evening  when  they 
brought  her  into  the  parlor,  I  was  lying  under  the 
table  with  my  head  on  a  hassock,  thinking  about 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
wishing  I  had  been  one  of  the  genii  of  those  days. 
But  when  Emily  entered,  I  forgot  everything  else, 
and  peered  out  from  under  the  table-cover  at  her. 
What  a  dainty  little  lady  she  was!  so  pale  and 
slight,  she  made  me  think  of  firail,  fluttering,  yellow 
butterflies ;  partly,  I  suppose,  becaui^  of  her  yellow 
curls,  which  fell  all  over  her  shoulders  when  Louise 
took  away  her  hat  and  shawl.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  pale  and  blue,  her  checks  were  col¬ 
orless,  and  she  had  a  frightened,  deprecating  way 
of  looking  up,  even  after  my  stately  mamma  had 
embraced  her.  But  Louise  kept  about  her,  and 
cheered  her,  and  talked  to  her,  till  she  began  to 


look  brighter.  Louise  was  so  different,  such  a  dar¬ 
ling  “  nut-brown  mayde,”  with  honest,  dark  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  always  ready  to  smile. 
Louise  is  my  beauty. 

My  father  and  mother  went  out  after  a  while, 
and  Louise  still  talked  to  her  guest,  while  I  lay 
very  contentedly  on  the  floor,  all  curled  up  just 
where  I  could  see  all  that  passed  without  turning 
my  head.  Louisa  went  to  an  e'tagere  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  get  a  little  meture  of  Harry,  and 
I  idly  kept  watch  of  Emily.  That  moment  she  in¬ 
terested  me ;  her  wide,  pale  eyes  narrowed  and 
grew  intense,  she  cast  a  quick,  nirtive  glance  after 
Louise,  and  around  the  room,  curving  her  little 
white  neck,  and  a  strange,  bright  smile  flitted  over 
her  lips.  I  thought  instantlpr  of  Coleridge’s  Geral¬ 
dine  with  the  evil  eye,  and  just  for  fun  I  lifted  the 
table-cover  and  put  my  head  and  shoulders  out  so 
that  she  could  see  me.  I  am  afiraid  I  grinned  at 
her.  She  shrieked  and  flung  her  hands  before  her 
face.  Louise  came  running  back,  and  asked  what 
had  frightened  her. 

“  Oh  1  ”  she  whispered,  “  such  a  dreadful  face 
peered  at  me  from  under  the  table  I  There  it  is 
again  I  ”  And  she  shuddered. 

“  Charles  1  ”  e.xclaimed  Louise,  looking  around, 
“  come  out,  you  naughty  boy,  and  speak  to  Miss 
Grey.  It ’s  only  my  brother  Charlie,  our  pet.  He 
is  full  of  freaks.  One  never  knows  where  he  is. 

Emily  Grey  looked  at  me  like  the  saddest  and 
sweetest  little  creature  that  ever  lived,  as  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  reached  out  her  small  white 
hand  to  me,  and  said,  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  “  So 
this  is  dear  Charlie.  I  have  heard  of  him.  We 
will  be  friends,  won’t  we  ?  ” 

“Will  you  tell  me  stories?”  I  asked.  Sh^ 
laughed  merrily. 

“  Yes,  heaps  of  them,  child.” 

“  Did  you  Jove  Harry  ?  ”  I  asked  again. 

She  shivered  at  that,  and  looked  imploringly  at 
Louise. 

“  Charlie,  you  are  unkind,”  said  Louise,  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“  Well,  then,  I  won’t  ask  her  if  she  loved  Harry. 
I  ’ll  go  off  and  read  my  book  of  hobgoblins.” 

“  O  no  1  don’t  be  vexed,  Charlie,”  said  Emily, 
with  great  sweetness.  “  Stay  by  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  story.”  So  I  stopped,  and  she  told  me  a 
senseless  story  of  two  girls  who  went  to  school. 
When  I  saw  it  wasn’t  going  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  I  started  to  leave  her. 

“  I  don’t  like  that,”  I  said.  “  I  like  witch 
stories.” 

“Ah I”  she  replied,  smiling,  “perhaps  this 
will  be  better.”  And  then  she  told  me  a  story  of 
an  old  witch  who  had  a  throne  down  in  the  slime 
of  the  sea,  with  a  string  of  bones  around  her  neck, 
and  a  toad  perched  on  each  shoulder.  And  this 
witch  bought  souls,  and. gave  people  power  over 
hearts  in  exchange. 

“  That  was  a  good  story  I  ”  I  said  at  the  end. 

“  And  now,  dear  Charlie,  go  to  bed,”  Louise 
directed.  So  I  kissed  my  pretty  sister’s  hand  and 
glided  off. 

Emily  very  soon  learned  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  us.  She  seemed  to  wind  herself  about  the 
hearts  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  as  for  Louise, 
—  Louise  would  have  walked  over  burning  plough¬ 
shares  to  do  her  service.  I  liked  her  about  half  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  I  felt  like  teasing  her.  She 
would  grow  so  white  and  terrified  when  I  sprang 
out  at  her  from  behind  curtains  or  doors.  More 
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than  ever  I  wished  that  I  had  fairy  power,  to 
chanpte  myself  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  —  a  tiny  flea 
to  hop  into  her  ear,  a  yellow  snake  to  twine  my¬ 
self  with  her  curls,  a  mouse  to  run  over  her  pillow, 
or  an  elf  in  her  desk  to  open  her  letters  I  She  was 
such  an  absurd  coward.  But  being  lour  feet  high 
and  not  a  faiiy,  I  could  only  And  my  wicked  pleas¬ 
ure  in  annoying  her  by  constant  surveillance  and 
sudden  starts.  She  seemed  afraid  to  be  aniry  with 
me,  and  never  exposed  me.  Perhaps  her  con¬ 
science  ipade  her  uneasy,  for  my  dear  innocent- 
hearted  Louise  never  was  startled  or  terrified  by 
her  dwarf  Charlie’s  tricks. 

O,  slender,  willowy  Emily,  yellow-haired  Emily, 
my  brother’s  darling  I  why  were  you  not  .all  Louise 
dreamed  you,  pure-hearted  and  true,  sorrowing  and 
loving?  My  mther  treated  her  as  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  declared  she  should  never  leave  us ;  my 
mother  gradually  came  to  consult  her  exquisite 
taste  in  all  little  matters  which  Louise  fonnerly 
decided.  And  at  last  they  even  insisted  on  her 
putting  off  the  badge  of  her  fidelity  to  Harry,  — 
her  mourning,  —  despite  the  sad  little  shake  of  her 
head  in  remonstrance. 

“  She  shall  not  make  a  nun  of  herself,”  exclaimed 
my  father. 

“Jly  heart  will  be  in  mourning  all  the  time,” 
she  whis[>ered  to  Louise ;  and  Louise  kissed  her. 

Spring  came,  and  oim  mother  commenced  house¬ 
cleaning  on  a  grand  scale ;  every  room  was  visited, 
scoured,  and  painted,  and  the  tuimiture  rearranged. 
How  she  made  the  st'rvants  fly  about  1  Every  one 
wished  it  well  at  an  end;  everj'  one  but  me;  I 
found  too  much  fun  in  it  1  rolled  over  on  mattresses ; 
made  nests  to  curl  myself  up  in  among  heaps  of 
blankets ;  revelled  in  hidden  relies  brought  to  light ; 
perehed  myself  on  cupboard  shelves;  read  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels  undisturbed  in  the  pantry  by  ajar  of 
sweetmeats ;  and  a  dozen  times  nearly  tripped  up 
our  portly  butler  as  he  was  carrying  loaded  trays 
up  stairs.  When  the  raid  extended  to  the  sitting- 
rooms,  I  found  unanticipated  pleasure.  The  stat¬ 
uettes  of  bronze  and  marble  had  always  looked  at 
each  other  so  unmoved  tiom  their  difierent  ewners 
that  it  provoked  me.  I  had  read  somewhere  in  a 
German  storv-  of  a  house  where  the  Cliina  figures 
of  a  shepherdess  and  a  chimney-sweep  made  love  to 
each  otMr  when  no  one  ivas  in  the  room,  and 
finally  ran  oif  together.  I  was  always  hoping 
something  of  the  kind  might  happen  in  our  art  col¬ 
lection,  and  now,  when  all  the  casts  and  figures 
were  set  down  in  a  crowd  on  the  great  centre-table, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  keep  silence. 
At  night,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  their  rooms, 
a  whim  seized  me  to  creep  sofliy  down  stairs,  and 
peep  into  the  drawing-nmm  to  see  what  was  going 
on  among  the  bronzes  and  marbles.  The  moonlight 
lay  across  the  table,  and  Clytie  unchanged  never 
breathed  or  moved,  though  a  bronze  Pan  made 
mute  music  on  his  pipt's  before  her,  as  motionless 
as  she.  Faust  did  not  kiss  Marguerite;  and  Mcr- 
*  cury,  poised  on  one  toe,  did  not  catch  at  the  chance 
to  subetitute  the  other  foot.  Altogether  the  assem¬ 
blage  was  a  tailure.  Have  the  fairies,  then,  pever 
yet  crossed  the  ocean  from  Germany  ? 

There  was  a  low  hum  of  voices  in  the  kitchen 
below ;  so,  disappointed  in  my  miracle-seeking,  I 
thought  I  would  slip  down  stairs,  and  sec  what  was 
going  on  so  late.  'The  butler,  the  cook,  and  the 
chamber-maid,  each  stood,  candle  in  hand,  linger¬ 
ing  over  some  dispute. 

“  Well,  leastways,”  said  the  butler,  “  Miss  Em- 


Uy  have  a  very  sweet  manner,  and  that ’s  nil  I 
know.” 

“  She  have  her  own  way,  that ’s  wliat  she  have  1  ” 
said  the  cook. 

“  Hum !  ”  interrupted  Kitty,  “  she  makes  cold 
chills  run  over  me.  She ’s  winding  ’em  all  about 
her  two  little  fingers,  and  she  has  the  evil  eye  for 
certain.  Mind  you,  she  brings  no  good  1  ” 

Next  morning,  as  I  met  Emily  on  the  staircase, 
I  stopped  her  and  looked  straight  up  at  her  face. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  now,  Charlie  ?  ”  she  asked, 
with  a  toss  of  her  yellow  curls.  . 

“  I  want  to  see  your  eyes ;  jilcase  look  at  me.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  she  demanded,  without  meeting 
my  glance. 

“Kitty  savs  you  have  the  evil  eye  for  certain. 
What  does  ^e  mean,  Emily  ?  ”  I  asked,  mischiev¬ 
ously. 

“  I  should  think,  Charlie,  you  might  know  by  this 
time  that  what  servants  mean  is  not  of  tfie  slightest 
importance.”  And  she  moved  haughtily  by  me. 

A  week  after  Kitty  was  <lismissed.  Louise 
pleaded  tor  her  in  vain.  She  had  lived  with  us  tbr 
six  years,  and  1  asked  my  mother  what  fault  she 
had  committed. 

“  Emily  has  discovered  her  in  some  dishonesty,” 
mother  said,  quietly.  “  I  don’t  know  what  I  sho^d 
do  without  Emily.” 


just  as  well,  une  any  i  asxea  i^ou  ii  ane  was  n  i 
jealous.  She  blushed  brightly,  and  said,  with  a 
shy  smile,  “  Why,  Charlie,  if  I  should  ever  be  leav¬ 
ing  home,  you  know,  I  should  feel  so  much  better 
to  have  my  place  filled,  so  that  they  woidd  not  miss 
me  1  ”  . 

“  I  should  miss  you  I  I  should  miss  you  I  ”  I 
exclaimed,  clinging  to  her,  and  half  crying.  She 
bent  and  kissed  me. 

“  M^'  darling  Imy,  do  you  think  I  should  not  take 
you  mth  me  ?  We  will  never  be  parted,  Charlie.' 
I  could  not  bear  any  one  to  take  my  place  in  your 
heart !  ” 

I  suppose  when  she  spoke  of  leaving  home,  she 
was  thinking  of  Philip  Rayburn,  for  I  had  heard 
several  little  hints  and  whisjiers  lately,  which  made 
me  pretty  sure  that  some  things  were  settled  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  he  came  to  the  house  (^ner 
than  ever. 

AVhen  the  reception-rooms  were  all  arranged 
again,  my  mother  disposed  the  furniture  diflerently, 
moving  chairs  and  tables  and  sofas  to  quite  differ¬ 
ent  positions,  Emily  advising  her.  One  great, 
richly  carved  sofa,  with  a  high  antique  back,  she 
insisted  should  be  placed  transversely  across  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

“  It  looks  so  much  easier  Uian  to  have  it  stifl*  and 
straight  by  the  side  of  the  wall,”  she  said.  I 
chuckled  to  myself  for  I  foresaw  a  rare  hiding-place, 
which  might  remain  unsuspected  for  a  long  time  if 
I  were  careful ;  and  the  next  chance  I  hjw,  when 
no  one  was  in  the  room,  1  collected  a  few  things  in 
that  corner  for  private  delectation.  I  put  the  soft¬ 
est  hassock  there,  and  a  Scotch  plaid  to  lie  on, 
one  of  my  little  chloroform  bottles  which  I  keep  to 
smell  at  when  1  am  nervous,  and  some  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  books.  Of  course  I  could  not  read  in  there,  but 
just  the  laying  my  hand  or  my  cheek  on  a  volume 
makes  it  seem  like  a  companion,  imd  brings  its 
contents  all  into  my  mind.  Such  a  snug  little  tri¬ 
angle  as  I  made  of  it,  shaded  and  secluded  entirely 
by  the  high  back  of  ancient  carving,  and  the  only 
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light  which  could  reach  me  tliere  must  crawl  along 
the  carpet,  under  the  damask  and  fringe.  It  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  all  my  own  secret. 

Emily  began  to  be  invited  everywhere ;  under 
mamma’s  chaperonage  society  received  her  with 
open  arms ;  bouquets  and  cards  of  invitation  kept 
our  little  waitress  doing  duty  at  all  hours,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  calls  of  an  evening,  inquiring  espe¬ 
cially  for  Miss  Grey.  My  mother  scolded  her  for 
receiving  them  so  coolly  ;  but,  despite  the  coldness, 
Emily  Infused  some  nameless  charm  into  her  man¬ 
ner  which  made  them  call  again  and  again. 

It  was  during  these  days  that  Louise  and  Philip 
had  a  falling  oat ;  why,  1  did  not  know,  but  some 
trouble  there  evidently  was.  Louise  grew  sad  and 
constrained,  but  made  no  confidant  of  any  one 
unless  it  was  Emily.  I  would  have  cut  my  right 
hand  off  at  any  time  to  serve  Louise,  but  she  never 
asked  me  to  serve  her. 

One  day  I  heard  her  say  to  Emily,  “  You  must 
see  him  when  he  comes  this  afternoon.  /  cannot. 
And  O  maJce  him  understand  that  I  never  could 
have  written  those  dreadful  letters,  and  tell  him 
that  I  cannot  see  him  till  he  has  faith  in  me  again. 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  distrust  in  his  eyes. 
O  Emily  I  ”  And  my  bonnie  Louise  bowed  her 
head  and  wept. 

It  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  was  so  helpless  to 
aid  her  I  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted 
my  peculiar  phyainue,  for  other  brothers  were  ex- 
pectetl  to  defend  tlieir  sisters,  and  did  it ;  but  what 
could  I,  a  poor  dwarf,  do  to  l)old,  athletic,  hand¬ 
some  Philip  Rayburn  ?  I  felt  very  ignominious, 
and  crept  away  to  my  corner  and  my  chloroform 
behind  the  sofa  for  consolation,  and  there  fell  asleep 
in  my  misery. 

I  awoke  suddenly  at  last,  hearing  voices.  I  am 
always  on  the  alert,  and  never  startled  into  making 
a  noise,  so  I  lay  perfectly  still  and  quiet  to  hear 
what  was  going  on.  Emily  Grey  was  talking  to 
Philip  Rayburn  in  her  characteristic,  low,  sweet 
voice,  and  I  could  imagine  just  how  her  lovely  pale 
face  looked  with  its  great,  sad  blue  eyes,  and  her 
yellow  curls  floating  over  her  shoulders. 

*“  It  nuzzles  me  so,”  she  said,  hesitatingly ;  “  I 
cannot  near  to  believe  that  Louise  wrote  them :  and 
yet  —  what  can  I  believe,  Mr.  Rayburn  ?  O  do 
not  say  you  are  sure  of  her  guilt !  ” 

“  Miss  Grey,”  said  Philip,  sternly,  “  your  affec¬ 
tion  must  not  mislead  you.  The  letters  were  sent 
finm  this  house,  and  the  writing  is  undeniably  that 
of  Louise.  She  is  afraid  to  meet  the  one  she  has 
so  deceived  and  injured.  Do  not  let  yoar  kind 
heart  excuse  her  too  far.  Miss  Grey  1  ” 

Emily’s  voice  trembled  as  she  replied ;  “  O  Mr. 
Rayburn,  I  cannot  bear  it !  To  dweive  you  — you 
who  are  so  true  and  noble  !  She  could  not,  indeed, 
she  could  not  1  ” 

Philip  in  softer  tones,  —  “  You  pity  me, 

Emily  ?  The  world  is  not  all  false,  then.” 

A  moment’s  silence  ensued.  O,  if  I  could  only 
have  pt'eped  out  at  them  unseen,  for  I  certainly' 
believe  that  Emily  bent  her  graceful  head  over 
Philip’s  hand  and  wept  upon  it.  I  was  fierce  with 
indignation,  but  iHjrfectly  collected.  Perhaps  the 
dwarf  could  help  his  darling,  after  all. 

Presently  Philip  rose  to  go. 

“I  suppose,  then,  we  shall  not  see  you  any¬ 
more  ?  ”  murmured  Emily,  plaintively.  How  I 
hate<l  that  false,  plaintive  murumr  I 

“  Hardly  again,”  he  said,  gloomily.  “  And  yet, 
Emily,  I  shall  not  wish  to  lose  your  finendsliip.  In 


ten  days  I  will  call  and  inquire  for  you,  and  give 
into  your  hands  the  letters  %^ch  I  have  received 
fimm  Louise,  and  you  can  return  them  to  her.” 

Then  he  went.  As  the  street-door  closed  after 
him,  Emily  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  and 
with  her  face  in  the  pillows,  muttered  very  low, 

“  I  love  him,  and  I  shall  win  him  now.  And  y-et, 
and  yet,  his  heart  will  never  be  really  mine.  O 
cruel  fate !  Why  was  Louise  ever  bom  to  spoil 
the  only  love  I  care  for  ?  ” 

And  she  writhed  aix>n  the  sofa  in  her  malice, 
till  she  Burned  to  me  like  some  creature  of  olden 
time  possessed  by  a  demon  within,  which  raved 
and  tore.  I  lay  hidden  away  in  my  comer,  think-  • 
ing  deeply-,  with  a  volume  pressed  to  my  cheek. 

What  was  Emily  plotting  against  n^y  sister?  I 
began  to  believe  her  capable  of  any  Borgia  scheme 
and  resolved  to  spy-  u|K)n  her  unremittin^y,  and  foil 
her  where  I  could.  How  low  I  breathed,  lest  she, 
so  near  me,  should  catch  a  sound.  Twilight  shad¬ 
ows  crept  into  the  room  at  length,  and  in  them  she 
floated  away-,  and  I  presently-  emerged  fi-om  my 
lurking-place.  How  I  wished  I  were  an  invisible 
gnome  to  chase  her,  and  haunt  her,  and  find  out 
all  her  dark  deeds !  But  I  had  to  content  myself 
w-ith  smearing  phos])horus  all  over  my  fiice,  and 
meeting  her  with  a  horrible  grin  in  the  nnlighted 
upper  hall  when  she  came  out  at  the  ringing  of  the 
tea-bell.  It  did  my  very  heart  good  to  sec  the 
white  terror  in  her  face  as  she  crouched  back  in  a 
corner  to  escajx;  me.  I  had  appointed  myself  a 
Nemesis  to  jmnish  her,  but  she  did  not  know  that. 

I  had  noticed  that  when  Emily-  went  out  alone  to 
walk  without  naming  her  destination,  she  was 
always  absent  three  or  four  hours.  And  the  next 
day  bringing  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  soon  as 
she  was  safely  down  th^  steps  I  went  straight  to 
her  room  and  looked  all  about  it.  The  white  bed, 
dainty  and  pure,  the  drooping  curtains,  the  flowers, 
the  books,  were  all  correct  and  maidenly  enough, 
but  I  was  a  detective  for  the  nonce,  and  pas^ 
them  carelessly  by.  A  small  desk-table  fastened 
my  attention ;  I  attempted  to  lift  the  lid,  but  in 
vain ;  it  was  locked.  Still,  the  key,  with  a  blue 
ribbon  attached,  rested  in  the  keydiole,  and  I  tried 
to  turn  it  to  unlock  the  desk,  but  it  would  not  move, 
— the  wards  did  not  fit.  The  key-  evidently  was 
not  put  there  to  help  pry-ing  fingers.  The  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  right  key,  and  to  that 
end  I  glanced  curiousty  about^  The  recent  read¬ 
ing  of  some  of  Edgar  Poe’s  strange  analytical  sto¬ 
ries  sharpened  my  perceptions  to  painful  keenness. 

I  threw  myself  down  in  Emily’s  easy-chair,  and 
leaned  my  head  back  in  a  ix)sition  I  had  often  seen 
her  adopt.  Then  I  narrowed  my  eyes  and  com¬ 
pressed  my  lips  as  she  did  when  thoughtful,  thinking 
that  so,  perhaps,  my  mind  might  momentarily  take 
the  turn  of  hers,  and  give  me  some  insight  into  the 
mode  of  TOncealment  she  would  be  likely  to  prac¬ 
tise.  With  my  head  thus  thrown  back,  my  eyes 
naturally  fell  upon  tlie  cornice  above  the  long  lace 
window  curtains,  and  I  distinctly  saw,  half  hid  by 
a  jirajecting  gilded  grape-leaf,  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
Still  keeping  my  features  after  Emily-’s  fashion,  the 
thought  suggests  itself  to  me  how  natural  it  would 
be  to  put  blue  ribbon  on  each  of  the  two  keys,  that 
a  spectator  might  never  know  that  more  than  one 
was  used.  Full  of  excitement,  I  sprang  from  the 
chair,  and  taking  the  long  ras-lighting  rod  which 
stood  in  ’the  corner,  I  reached  up  and  dislodged  the 
bit  of  blue  ribbon.  As  I  exjiected,  a  key-  tell  with 
it  to  the  floor.  With  trembling  fingers  I  tried  it  in 
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the  lock ;  it  turned  easily,  and  I  lifted  the  lid.  Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
That  way  at  last  I  discovered  Emily’s  treaclierj- 1  on  guard  iii  the  drawing-room,  so  went  quietly 
There  on  sheets  of  paper  were  words  and  sentences  down,  climbed  over  the  back  of  the  antique  sofa, 
carefully  written  and  rewritten  dozens  of  times,  in  and  so  down  into  my  lurking  place.  There,  with 
evident  imitation  of  my  sister’s  hand.  Cleverly  that  horrible,  fascinating  bwK,  “  Frankenstein,” 
done  too.  I  looked  them  over  hastil^',  and  found  b^  under  my  head,  I  lay  dreaming  and  waiting.  Pres- 
neath  copies  of  two  letters  purporting  to  be  from  ently  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Philip  came,  inquir- 
Louise  to  Philip  Rayburn.  I  read  them  in  a  sort  ing  for  Emily :  only  Emily.  I  heard  her  quick 
of  delirious  glee,  for  now  I  held  the  clew  to  the  step  on  the  staircase,  and  she  glided  into  his  arms, 
whole  labyrinth  in  my  hand.  But  what  base  let-  —  could  it  be  that  it  was  into  his  arms  ?  A  subtle 
ters !  In  them  Louise  was  made  to  avow  her  false-  instinct  told  me  it  was  so.  Philip’s  voice  was 
ness  to  Philip,  —  to  confess  that  she  neyer  really  changed  from  the  old  light  tones,  and  there  was  no 
loved  him,  —  that  all  had  been  a  pretty  farce  to  tenderness  in  it,  though  he  called  her  “  darling.” 
conceal  her  passion  for  another ;  that  remorse  had  “  Here  is  this  package,”  he  said,  “  which  I  wish 
seized  her,  and  a  determination  to  be  honest  at  you  to  return  to  Louise  with  my  forgiveness.  She 
length ;  so  now  these  letters  begged  him  to  set  her  will  soon  see  her  heartlessness  has  not  destroyed 
free  and  to  keep  her  secret.  my  happiness  I  ”  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

A  shallow  plot  indeed,  which  a  few  straightfor-  “  Dear  Philip  I  ”  murmured  Emily’s  false,  sweet 
ward  words  oetween  the  two  would  have  set  right  voice. 


desk  lifted  the  true  key  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
to  its  hiding-place  behind  the  gilt  grape-leaf  again, 

_ 1  _1 _ 1  x*  1 _ 1 _ i_l _  •Cl _ 


w  iLo  ucuAUVt  btic  nas  aii  xus  au 

and  placed  the  false  key  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon  out  hesitation. 

l_-l_  rrn _ _  T _ x  _ _ a.  1*.  ^11  T  _ _ 


also  in  the  lock.  Then  I  crept  away  to  think  it  all 
over. 


at  once ;  but  Louise  was  proud  and  Philip  pitiless.  “  Emily,  you  are  the  only  true  woman  I  know, 
Emily  hazarded  much,  and  had  so  far  won,  depend-  after  all.  My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you.” 
ing  on  the  pride  and  the  pitilessness.  Then  the  hand-  “  And  you  love  me,  Philip  ?  ”  she  asked,  long- 
writing  !  It  would  have  deceived  my  own  parents ;  ingly. 

but  I —  I,  the  cunning  dwarf — had  fathomed  the  “You  know  my  love ’s  not  worth  much  ;  such  as 

whole,  and  held  the  proofs  in  my  hand.  Then  it  is  now  you  have  it,  Emily,”  and  his  tones 

came  the  question,  what  to  do  with  them  ?  If  I  were  reckless.  “  Let  us  have  it  over  at  once.  Can 
took  them  away  with  me,  she  would  discover  the  you  be  ready  to-night  at  eleven  ?  ” 
loss  at  once,  and  take  measures  accordingly.  Was  “  Yes,”  she  answered,  breathlessly, 

the  hour  arrived  for  exposure  ?  I  thought  not.  I  “I  will  have  a  carriage  here  at  that  hour.  When 

determined  to  leave  the  papers,  trusting  to  that  the  clock  strikes,  you  must  come  down  to  the  door 
fatuous  blindness  which  so  often  leads  criminals  to  all  ready.  You  will  find  me  there,  and  I  will 
retain  the  damning  proof  of  their  guilt.  The  cany  you  away  at  once.  A  pleasant  siurprise  to 
justice  of  romances  suggested  itself  to  my  mind ;  Louise,  to-morrow  morning,  to  find  her  lover  so 
you  know  the  true  will  is  always  hidden  somewhere  easily  consoled  I  She  hardly  knows  how  frequently 
undestroyed,  the  fatal  letter  always  found,  the  deed  we  have  met.” 

or  certificate  lost  for  years,  but  not  forever ;  and  I  “  Do  not  marry  me  only  fixnh  pique  1  ”  said 
felt  sure  these  letters  would  wait  for  me.  Was  I  Emily,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  which  was  real,  I 
not  the  servant  of  Nemesis  ?  So  I  relocked  the  think. 


“  I  simply  ask  you.  Will  you  marry  me,  Emily  ?  ” 
was  all  his  answer;  and  Emily  said  “Yes,”  with- 


I  did  not  want  to  come  out  and  denounce  them 
then  and  there ;  I  had  a  better  plan :  so  Philip 


In  the  hall  I  met  my  sweet,  sad  Louise,  with  that  went  at  last  no  wiser  than  he  came,  and  Emily  fled 
new  look  of  desolateness  in  her  face.  I  kissed  my  to  her  room,  full  of  her  plots ;  whilst  I  climbed  up 
hand  to  her.  She  stopped  instantly,  and  winding  out  of  my  ambush,  and  lay  down  as  any  one  else 
her  dear  arms  about  my  neck  said,  softly,  “  You  might  on  the  sofa,  thinking  my  own  thoughts.  I 
will  always  love  me,  won’t  you,  Charlie  ?  ”  wanted  those  letters  now,  qidck  too,  — how  could  I 

“  Yes,  I  will,  and  everv'  one  else  shall  too  I  ”  I  secure  them  ?  I  could  tMnk  of  no  opportunity  till 
answered,  stoutly,  at  which  her  smile  was  sadder  tea-time,  unless  fortune  favored.  Fortune  did 
than  tears  could  have  been,  and  she  passed  on.  favor  about  an  hour  after,  for  a  young  lady  in  silk 
You  may  be  verj’  sure  I  kept  close  watch  of  the  and  velvet  came  to  call  on  Miss  Grey.  As  the  sei^ 
vellow-haired  Emily  during  the  days  which  fol-  vant  hesitated,  not  having  received  instructions,  I 
lowed.  Many  a  lone  revery  of  hers  had  me*  for  called  out  from  the  drawing-room,  “  Emily  is  at 
spectator,  peering  through  a  key-hole  or  the  crack  home ;  she  is  up  in  her  loom.  I  ’ll  call  her.” 
of  a  door,  or  with  one  eye  bent  on  her  from  behind  So  the  young  lady  swept  in  and  took  a  seat.  In 
a  curtain.  I  knew  her  reveries  meant  mischief,  high  glee  I  went  up  to  Emily’s  room  and  rapped 
One  afternoon  my  virilance  had  its  reward.  My  on  the  door. 

mother  asked  Emily  if  she  would  get  her  some  vio-  “  Emily,  there ’s  Flora  McFlimsey  down  in  the 

let  silk  when  she  went  out,  and  Emily  answered,  drawing-room  to  see  you  1  ” 

sweetly,  “  I  thought  I  should  not  go  out  this  after-  “  Tefl  her  1  ’m  not  at  home,  Charlie.” 

noon.  I  have  a  headache ;  but  rather  than  disap-  “  O,  but  I  can’t,  Emily ;  I  have  already  told  her 

point  you  —  ”  •  you  were  mi-stairs,  and  I  would  call  you.” 

Of  course  my  mother  interrupted  her  with  an  *  “  'Then  I  suppose  I  must  go  down  I  ”  she  said,  in 
assurance  that  she  should  not  think  of  letting  her  a  tone  of  vexation,  and  came  out,  carefully  closing 
go.  A  little  after,  I  asked,  just  to  sec  what  she  and  locking  her  door  after  her.  So  much  the  bet- 
would  say,  “  Will  you  buy  me  a  little  ivory  skull  ter  1  I  knew  another  way  to  reach  her  room,  —  by 
this  afternoon,  Emily,  if  I  give  you  the  money  ?  going  through  my  mother’s,  and  my  mother  had 
There ’s  a  man  down  an  alley  two  streets  off  who  gone  herself  for  her  violet  silk,  so  there  was  no 
carves  such  things.”  '  danger  of  being  waylaid.  This  plan  succeeded, 

“  I ’m  not  going  out,  Charlie,”  she  answered  and  I  stepped  boldly  into  the  pretty  chamber, 
shortly.  where  a  subtle  perfume  of  heliotrope  pervaded 
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the  air.  Emily  had  laid  out  all  her  dresses  on  the 
bed,  and  her  trunk  was  open.  I  wondered  if  she 
would  have  the  effrontery  to  send  for  it  some  time. 
But  my  business  was  with  letters,  not  dresses,  so  I 
sought  the  little  desk-table ;  the  true  key  was  in 
the  lock  this  time,  and  in  a  moment  I  possessed  my¬ 
self  of  the  fatal  documents.  How  fortunate  that 
Flora  came  just  at  that  time,  for  it  might  be  that 
Emily  was  about  unlocking  that  desk  to  destroy 
the  papers  1  My  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement 
as  I  leu  the  room  again,  by  the  same  way  that  I 
entered,  and  hastened  to  my  own  little  den,  a  flight 
above,  bolting  my  door  after  me. 

Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip 
Rayburn,  telling  him  all  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  had 
done,  enclosing  the  sheets  of  paper  as  proofs.  I 
felt  very  manly  at  last,  so  to  vindicate  my  sister’s 
truth;  and  it  made  me  smile  to  be  able  to  write 
that  I  expected  him  to  apologize  fully  to  Louise, 
and  after  that  never  to  darken  our  doors  again.  I 
finished  the  letter,  sealed  it,  coaxed  the  butler  to 
deliver  it  at  once  into  Mr.  Rayburn’s  hands,  and 
had  ten  minutes  to  compose  myself  before  Emily 
politely  attended  her  visitor  to  the  door.  Then  she 
flew  up  to  her  room  again. 

My  spirits  ran  so  high  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
shouting  my  secret  aloud.  I  found  Louise  sitting 
lonesomely  in  her  chamber,  like  “  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,”  and  I  kissed  her  hand  again  and 
again,  telling  her  I  would  set  everything  right, 
while  she  looked  at  me  half-frmhtened,  and  wholly 
puzzled.  Then  I  imitated  an  Indian  waivwhoop  at 
Emily’s  keyhole,  and  as  it  grew  darker  lay  in  wait 
for  her  behind  an  open  door,  and  sprang  out  at  her 
when  at  last  I  heard  her  gliding  step.  I  liked  to 
see  her  shrink  and  shudder.  At  tea  she  was  pale 
and  thoughtful,  white  my  father  and  mother  and 
Louise  grew  kinder  than  ever,  heaping  her  plate 
with  delicacies,  and  delighting  to  pet  her.  But  I 
took  no  trouble  to  pass  her  anything  but  strawberry 
jam,  which  I  knew  she  hated. 

TTie  night  was  clear,  —  there  were  stars  in  the 
heavens.  After  tea  we  all  went  into  the  parlor; 
Emily  played,  and  sang,  and  chatted,  with  now  and 
then  a  restless  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  At  ten  she  said  she  would  retire,  and  bade 
us  all  “good-night.”  That  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  departing,  and  before  long  I  was  going  up 
stairs  noisily,  so  that  Emily  might  hoar  me  and 
think  all  were  out  of  her  way  at  last.  But  no  soon¬ 
er  had  I  slammed  my  door  than  I  turned  again,  and 
crept  down  stairs  quieter  than  any  mouse,  past  all 
the  sleeping-rooms,  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  I  waited  in  the  dark.  I  always  liked  to  stay 
in  the  dark,  imagining  grotesciue  creatures  in  every 
corner  unseen,  and  there  I  laj^  on  the  sofa  very  con¬ 
tentedly,  hearing  the  clock  tick  and  my  heart  beat. 

At  last  I  became  conscious  by  some  instinct  finer 
than  hearing,  that  Emily  was  coming  down  from  her 
room.  The  clock  chimed  eleven,  and  I  began  to 
fear  my  plot  would  fail,  for  why  was  there  no  word 
to  me  from  Philip  ?  How  softly  Emily  glided  down, 
like  some  impalpable  presence  I  She  stood  hesitat¬ 
ing  an  instant  on  the  lower  stair,  when  the  door¬ 
bell  rang  a  peal  which  startled  all  the  sleepers. 

I  ran  out  with  a  shout.  Emily  woidd  have  fled 
from  me,  but  I  caught  her  hand  and  dragged  her  to 
the  door,  which  I  opened.  There  stood  Philip  Ray- 
bum,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  fierce  indignation,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  fatal  letters  in  his  hand.  He  held  them  up 
before  Emily ;  he  compelled  her  to  recognize  their 
meaning ;  then  casting  them  at  her  feet  with  a  ges¬ 


ture  of  utter  scorn,  he  strode  into  the  parlor,  draw¬ 
ing  me  with  him. 

I  was  proud  then,  as  I  collected  all  my  four-feet- 
high  dignity,  and  called  him  to  account.  He  did 
not  notice  my  manner  though,  he  was  too  full  of 
wrath  and  gnef  and  contrite  love.  I  almost  began 
to  pity  him  at  last,  but  remembered  that  would 
never  do,  so  I  told  him  that  I  accepted  his  apologies, 
but  he  must  never  insult  us  by  his  presence  again. 
That  moment  Louise  came  in  hurriedly,  looking 
terrified  and  perplexed. 

“  Where  is  Emily,  Charlie  ?  Who  rang  the  bell, 
and  why  is  the  door  open  ?  O  Philip  I  ” 

“  I  will  go  and  find  Emily,”  I  said.  “  I  will 
leave  you  with  Mr.  Rayburn.  He  has  a  confession 
to  make  to  you,  Louise,  and  after  that  you  will  for¬ 
bid  him  the  house  !  ”  • 

Emily  was  not  to  be  found  ;  I  hunted  for  her 
above  and  below,  but  she  was  gone.  The  hall-door 
still  stood  open.  She  had  fled  away  with  her 
guilty  conscience  under  the  keen-eyed  stars.  So  I 
went  back  to  the  parlor  without  her ;  Louise  and 
Philip  were  at  the  door. 

“  I  will  come  early  to-morrow,”  he  said,  smiling 
brightly,  and  Louise  smiled  brightly  too. 

“  What  I  have  you  not  forbidden  him  the  house  ?  ” 
I  exclaimed. 

“  No,  Charlie  I  That  I  cannot  do !  ”  And  with 
an  astonishing  lack  of  spirit  she  let  him  fold  her  in 
his  arms. 

I  have  decided  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
my  sister’s  love-affairs  or  the  family  dignity.  My 
little  part  is  played,  and  now  I  will  hide  away  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  with  my  dreams  of  fairies  and  elfs. 


MARTIN  FEREOL. 

A  TIRED  poet  might  sigh  to  rest,  his  bones  with¬ 
in  the  little  churchyard  of  St.  Cyril.  It  lies  alone, 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  the  borders 
of  a  pathless  common,  inclining  gently  from  the  foiv 
est  to  the  sea.  All  day  the  sea-biid  wheels  and 
screams  around  its  rude  stone  Crucifix,  and  at  night 
the  timid  rabbit  sports  amidst  its  graves  and  flower¬ 
beds. 

At  low  water  the  listener  hears  nothing  of  the 
sea,  beyond  a  distant  murmur  from  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony;  but  at  full  tide  the  waves  grate  noisily 
through  the  bed  of  silex  that  divides  the  church¬ 
yard  from  the  level  sands,  recalling  the  poet’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dying  tempest,  when  the  wind  lulls  into 
reluctant  peace,  and  tne  angry  waves  retiring,  — 

“  tViUi  harsh  concussion  rake  the  flinty  beach.” 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are,  some  of 
them,  sinmle  and  touching,  but  mostly  short  and 
(paint.  One  of  them  informs  the  reader  that  the 
deceased,  Jean  Pomex,  lived  a  smuggler  and  died 
of  an  oedematous  leg.  On  reference  to  a  dictionary 
of  medical  terms,  it  appears  the  word  oedeinatous 
comes  from  the  Greek  verb  oldta,  “  I  swell,”  and 
signifies  the  being  in  a  state  of  tumefaction.  The 
village  doctor  states  further,  that  an  oedematous 
afl’ection  arises  when  abnormal  fat  collects  beneath 
the  skin  in  any  particular  part,  and  that  if  you  im¬ 
press  the  part  with  your  finger,  the  hole  remains 
Just  as  you  made  it,oprecisely  as  it  would  in  a  blad¬ 
der  of  lard.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  of  noth¬ 
ing  in  such  an  affection  necessarily  to  determine 
dissolution,  and  he  does  not  know  why  Jean  Pomex 
di^d  of  it. 

The  same  tombstone  bears  testimony  to  a  fact 
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which  it  was  probably  not  designed  to  ^r^tuate, 
—  namely,  that  the  statuaries  who  cut  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  must  have  very  nearly  forgotten  their  Latin. 
Most  of  the  tablets  h.ave  the  statuary’s  name  en¬ 
graved  on  them  in  a  comer  thus :  “  Messier, 
^it ;  Pascault,  fecit,”  &c. ;  but  that  of  Jean  Po- 
mex  appears  to  have  been  got  up  by  a  firm  of  stat¬ 
uaries,  and  the  word  “  fecit  ”  is  pluralized  accord¬ 
ingly  to  meet  the  case;  thus:  “Poutis  and  Din- 
do,  fiscits.” 

But  the  thoughtful  stranger,  compelled  to  smile  at 
the  rustic  blunder,  or  offended  at  the  ill-timed  hu¬ 
mor  of  the  funereal  vagarj-,  may  flatter  his  pensive 
mood  without  reserve  by  tiuming  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  little  cemetery,  where,  on  a  stone 
which  spans  a  double  grave,  may  be  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription :  — 

“  Ci-git  on  centenaire :  — 

MARTIN  FERBOL, 

NatnraUste  distinga^,  nd  St.  Cfrille  (Landet), 

Le  U  Aout,  1749, 

Mort  en  Bourgogne,  au  Cblteau-la-Garenne, 

An  meme  jour  de  l’ann4e  1S49  ; 

Age  par  coDivquent,  de  cent  ans  juste. 

Zoologiste  passtonn^,  comme  fieffi  misanthrope, 

Autant  rectaerchait-il  l’amiti4  des  betes, 

Qu'il  dedaignait  relle  des  bommes, 

Oubliant  que  le  Christ  est  mort  pour  ceiix-ci.  * 

A  ses  cdt4s  on  a  depuis  diiposd 

Le  squelette  de  sa  socur  Babotte  ; 

Le  reste  a  ete  mange  par  lea  fourmii. 

EUe  ne  I’eut  pas  roulu  autremeut.” 

The  term  “  natiu^ste,”  as  used  in  the  epitaph, 
expresses  simply  the  vocation  of  an  animal  and 
bii^-stuffer.  Martin  Fereol,  though  personally 
little  known,  was  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  most 
distinguished  natui^ist  of  his  age.  In  a  scientific 
sense,  his  want  of  education  and  solitary  life  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  excellence ;  but  he  was  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  native  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  more  than  once  he  had  had  to  decline  the 
duty  of  arbitrament  offered  to  him  by  critical  and 
learned  disputants. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  the  passion  of  his  life 
made  itself  manifest.  Disdaining  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  children,  he  8]>ent  his  leisure  hours  in  ex¬ 
clusive  communion  with  the  animals  of  the  village ; 
and  one  of  the  few  oecasions  w'hich  induced  him  in 
after  life  to  relax  his  taciturnity  was  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  relate  how  his  mother  seriously  feared  the 
gift  of  speech  had  been  refused  to  him,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  unable,  at  three  years  old,  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  a  single  word,  whilst  able  at  the  same  time 
to  bark  mth  significant  and  ominous  correctness. 

At  ten  years  old  he  had  masttTed  the  local  orni- 
thologj',  and  was  employed  by  trappers  as  an  a<lept 
at  calling.  At  twelve  he  deceived  the  parish  with 
a  wren’s  nest  of  his  own  construetion,  and  had 
earned  at  sixteen  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 
bird-stuffer. 

The  first  half-century  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
his  native  village,  where  the  conscription  and  the 
levj',  Joined  to  the  military  vexations  of  the  period, 
and  the  entire  loss  of  his  savings,  through  an  elabo¬ 
rate  fraud,  contributed  to  foster  in  his  heart  misan¬ 
thropic  tendencies,  which  ultimately  rijiened  into 
settled  hatred  under  the  smart  of  an  aggravated 
sli^. 

Though  averse  to  notoriety,  and  though  sullenly 
repelling  the  advances  of  friendship,  he  was  courted 
by  the  admirers  of  his  art,  and  consulted  by  its 
leading  members.  It  was  he  who  classed  the 


Egj’ptian  waders  for  the  Museum  of  Prague,  who 
restored  the  specimens  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  at 
Athens,  and  who  mounted,  with  Kempfen,  of  Maes- 
tricht,  the  eleven  egrets  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  conservator  of  a  private  museum.  The  proprie¬ 
tor,  the  Baron  Raoul  de  Lermuzean,  a  man  of  large 
fortune  and  scientific  tastes,  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  the  chfttcau,  offering  to  lodge  and  en¬ 
tertain  him,  without  deducting  anything  from  his 
stipend.  This  generous  proposition  Fereol,  dread¬ 
ing  to  compromise  his  ii^iependence,  dwlin^  with¬ 
out  thanks,  preferring  to  reside  in  an  isolated  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  where  he  was 
afterwanls  joined  by  his  sistar  Babotte,  who  there 
lived  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death,  surviving 
him  by  thirteen  weeks. 

His  engagement  at  the  chfttean  procured  Fdreol, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  occupation  congenial  to 
his  tastes.  The  museum  was  as  extensive  as  the 
design  of  its  proprietor,  which  was  to  render  it  a 
complete  cabinet  of  European  zoology.  Com¬ 
menced  by  the  baron’s  father,  under  the  auspices 
of  Buffon  himself,  the  collection  had  been  enriched 
by  successive  additions,  till,  during  an  interval  of 
confiscation,  the  museum  had  been  ravaged  and 
disorganized  by  wanton  or  sacrilegious  hands. 

IVhen  confided  to  Fercol’s  care,  the  museum  was 
an  assemblage  of  confusion.  Scientific  (Cstinctions 
had  been  effaced  by  neglect  and  insects,  dust  and 
exposure  had  obliterated  color,  and  scarcelv  a  ves¬ 
tige  remained  of  the  artistic  labor  bestowed  on  the 
ori^nal  arrangement. 

Fdreol  entered  on  his  work  with  passion,  and, 
after  rt'storing  the  few  specimens  not  hopelessly 
disfigured,  he  presented  the  baron  with  an  endless 
catalogue  of  deficiencies,  the  gradual  supply  of 
which  was  to  be  thenceforth  the  pride  and  labor  of 
his  life.  Ten  years  of  diligence  suflficed,  however, 
to  complete  his  task.  With  unlimited  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  in  a  position,  through  the  baron’s  in¬ 
fluence,  to  command  effective  co-operation,  he  was 
able,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  regard  the 


guardian  of  his  trust,  never  absenting  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  never  departing  at  night  without 
retaining  the  custody  of  the  keys,  ^e  baron 
treated  him  as  a  spoilt  child,  encouraged  his  eccen¬ 
tric  genhis,  and  humored  his  belief  in  the  sovereign 
imjKurtaiice  of  his  art.  It  followed  that  he  regarded 
as  paramount  whatevir  concerned  the  museum ; 
and  when  the  baron,  summoned  suddenly  to  Paris 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royalist 
coalition,  was  about  to  depart  in  haste,  Fdreol  re¬ 
proachfully  reminded  him  that  he  h.ad  forgotten  to 
write  for  a  duplicate  siskin  to  the  ambassador  of 
France  in  London. 

Into  all  his  arrangements  he  imported  the  most 
inexorable  order.  Nothing  offended  him  more  than 
even  a  momentary  displacement  of  any  article  un¬ 
der  his  care.  Attached  to  the  library  was  a  cabi¬ 
net  devoted  to  specimens  of  foreign  ornithology, 
and  the  presence  of  one  of  these  in  the  European 
gallery  threw  him,  on  one  occasion,  into  a  nt  of 
nervous  anguish,  which  lasted  till  the  improj)riety 
was  removed.  The  baron’s  grandson  had  entered 
the  room  with  a  florican,  which  he  was  stufling  un¬ 
der  F^reol’s  direefions,  and  came  to  show  what  he 
had  done  and  to  receive  advice.  Fdreol  for  a  while 
suppressed  his  uneasiness,  till  compelled  at  length 
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by  the  force  of  his  displeasure,  he  expressed  it  thus 
to  his  astonished  pupil :  ‘‘  Em]>ortcz-moi  douc 
d’ici  cet  uiseau  de  la  zone  turride ;  nous  ferons 
mieux  la  le<;on  chezlui.”  What  would  he  have 
thought  of  the  great  national  Museum  of  London, 
where  the  saurians  of  Egypt  are  deliberately  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  in  the  cabinet  expressly  and  design¬ 
edly  consecrated  to  the  productions  of  tlie  British 
Islands  I 

Subject  to  a  certain  reserve,  Fereol  entertained 
a  feeling  of  friendsliip  fur  the  baron  and  his  iamiiy, 
including  the  Abbe  Gassendi,  the  baron’s  chaplain, 
and  a  serving  youth,  by  name  Desire.  For  all 
other  persons,  with  the  one  exception  of  his  sister 
Babotte,  he  evinced  unmingled  and  inveterate 
aversion.  Gassendi  solemnly  reproached  him  with 
his  hatred  to  men,  condemning  his  exclusive  sym¬ 
pathy  with  brutes  as  a  bestial  charity  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Christian  love.  Fereol  retorted 
that  long  study  of  nature  liad  redressed  his  intel¬ 
lectual  perception,  and  tliat,  for  him,  the  moral 
type  was  not  in  man.  When  pressed  home  by  the 
uncompromising  abbe,  he  took  refuge  in  a  sneering 
^nerality,  expressed  in  a  motto  of  his  own  devis¬ 
ing,  and  engraved  on  the  collars  of  his  dogs :  “  La 
pire  viande,  e’est  riiomme.” 

lie  was  not  the  less  a  true  man  at  heart;  his 
misantliropy  was  negative,  and  it  would  have  cost 
him  no  efiiirt  to  forbear  a  tempting  vengeance. 
He  clung  grimly  to  his  opinions,  but  would  not  sut- 
fer  himself  to  be  dragged  by  prejudice  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  tiiith.  He  scrutinized  with  eager 
spite  a  new  proposition  in  natural  history,  but 
accepted  it  with  resignation  if  he  found  it  true. 
The  burden  of  his  life  had  been  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  strict  classification.  He  would  have 
classified  even  the  intermediate  links ;  but  nature 
revealed  herself  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries,  and 
he  found  her  absolutely  independent  where  he  and 
his  predecessors  had  assigned  her  the  bondage  of  a 
system. 

Gratuitous  speculations  offended  him,  and  he 
was  especially  shocked  with  the  views  of  certain 
naturalists  which  lead  the  mind  to  deism.  He  had 
imrchased  the  treatise  of  Bolitho,  and,  when  read, 
nad  burnt  it  lest  it  should  fall  into  weaker  hands. 
He  knew  by  heart  his  Butfon.  Tlie  grand  old 
count  was  his  saint  and  hero.  Elo<{uence  came  to 
him  with  the  bare  mention  of  Buffon’s  name ;  he 
was  now  the  Druid  of  Montbar,  enshrined  in  yearn¬ 
ing  memories,  and  canonized  with  tears  of  love  ;  he 
was  now  the  true  knight  who  entered  the  lists 
without  flourish,  not  to  do  battle  for  the  high-born 
lady,  but  to  assert  the  rights  of  tlie  ojipressed  ass. 
For  Buffon’s  sake  he  pardoned  man.  die  was,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  nut  blind  to  the  errors  of  Buffon.  He 
even  deemed  him  impious  in  his  theorj'  of  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  propagation  of  birds. 

He  had  paid  during  his  life  but  one  visit  to 
Paris,  and  the  impression  he  retained  of  it  was  of 
the  most  dismal  kind,  jle  had  gone  there  to  feed 
his  pride,  counting  on  the  status  of  his  art  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  European  science.  He  returned 
abased  and  humiliated,  fuming  with  resentment, 
and  irrevocably  settled  in  Ms  estimate  of  man. 
WTiat  first  annoyed  him  were  the  “charges,”  or 
grotesque  imitations  of  human  groups  b^  stuffed 
frogs  and  other  creatures  so  common  in  Paris 
shops;  but  these  he  ended  by  tolerating  as  mere 
trivial  concessions  to  a  low  taste.  Mure  painful 
still  to  his  mind  were  the  permanent  lies  and  stuffed 
libels  upon  God’s  creation  he  saw  in  the  windows 


of  the  capital,  such  as  animals  represented  in 
combinations  unwarranted  by  their  kind,  and  as¬ 
sociations  unknown  in  nature.  Strange-looking 
creatures,  for  example,  he  beheld,  perverted  or 
disguised,  and  presented  to  a  staring  public  as 
“  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  after  a  heavy  storm.”  'These,  and  the 
like,  roused  his  professional  wrath,  and  he  forth¬ 
with  wrote  to-  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
imploring  his  paternal  interference  to  prevent  the 
misleading  of  the  ignorant  by  the  publication  of 
such  impostures.  The  Minister’s  secretary  replied 
that  the  publication  in  question,  though  decidedly 
regrettable,  did  not  amount  to  a  contravention  of 
any  existing  law,  and  that  there  were,  therefore,  no 
grounds  for  official  interference. 

Thus  repulsed,  Fereol  resolved,  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  cloth,  to  expostulate  personally  with  the 
offending  brotherhocKi.  His  first  attempt  was  with 
a  naturalist  of  the  Rue  Graffigny,  who  received  him 
with  politeness,  but  gave  him  to  know  that  in  Paris 
the  honor  of  the  profes.sion  ftxik  rank  after  the 
success  of  the  business,  and  that  a  successful 
“  charge  ”  was  an  excellent  advertisement. 

In  despair  at  this  result,  Fereol  stationed  himself 
outside  the  establishment.  The  object  of  his  anger 
was  a  glass  case  containing  the  representation  of 
a  northern  landscape,  with  rocks  and  icebergs, 
amongst  which  latter  several  small  animals,  ingen¬ 
iously  mutilated,  personated  tiny  white  bears  in 
divers  attitudes.  Fereol  watched  ivith  agony  the 
admiring  multitude,  earnestly  assuring  tlieni  there 
were  no  such  bears  in  creation,  and  that  tlie  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  glass  case  were  ermines  with  their  tails 
cut  off.  But,  finding  at  length  that  his  exjxisure 
of  the  fraud  sensed  only  to  increase  their  admira¬ 
tion,  he  gave  up  his  mission  in  disgust,  much  mar¬ 
velling  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  Paris  be  allowed  to  stand. 

lie  nevertheless  repaired  next  day  to  the  Rue 
Quincampoix.  Here  he  found  represented  a  white 
owl  pursued  by  a  goshawk.  Fereol  affected  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  proj)rietor  was  himself  under  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  repre¬ 
sented.  He  informed  him  apologetically  that  a 
jieregrine  of  his  own  had  killed  a  brown  owl,  con¬ 
fined  with  it  in  a  root-house;  but  that  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  and  free  to  follow  its,  instincts,  neither  a 
falcon  nor  a  goshawk  would  molest  an  owl.  'The 
man  replied  he  had  no  doubt  monsieur  was  quite 
correct,  but  that  the  group,  as  represented,  was  at¬ 
tractive  and  im]K)sing,  which  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
jK)ses  of  the  trade.  Fereol  thereupon  immediately 
left  Paris,  to  whose  deceitful  bird-stufl[fers  he  as¬ 
cribed  the  calamities  of  France. 

'The  most  charming  images  of  Buffon  are  most 
often  those  which  are  the  least  truthful.  The  cap¬ 
tivated  votan-  refuses  to  be  undeceived.  For  him 
the  lion  will  be  ever  lofty,  generous,  compassionate ; 
the  buzzard  mean,  cruel,  and  sneaking.  Fereol 
strugffled  for  a  compnmiise,  but  his  friend  the  abbd 
refused  to  leave  him  the  shadow  of  an  illusion. 

“Brutes,  sir,  differ  only  by  their  constitution, 
their  powers,  and  their  necessities  ;  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  alike  in  their  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  the  ex- 
jiedient.  'Their  moral  ({ualities  are  determined  by 
their  incentives,  and  both  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  to 
advance  their  ends,  would  be  as  ruthless  and  as 
horrible  as  the  rat.” 

Fereol  assented  with  reluctance  to  this  disen¬ 
chanting  doctrine.  Were  all  brutes  to  be  thus  lev¬ 
elled  to  the  standard  of  man  ?  Might  he  not  claim 
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privilege  for  certain  exemplar}'  exceptions  ?  What 
was  there  in  the  history  of  the  saints  to  surpass  the 
forbearance  of  the  badger? 

“Forbearance,  sir,”  interrupted  Gassendi,  with 
impatience,  “  is  no  more  in  its  place  as  applied  to 
animals  than  politeness  would  be  as  applied  to  veg¬ 
etables.  The  badger  does  precisely  as  liis  inclina¬ 
tion  leads  him.  lie  is  no  letter  than  the  otter,  and 
deserves  no  kind  of  credit  for  preferring  carrots  to 
live  eels.  Take  the  sheep,  for  example,  the  chosen 
emblem  of  meekness  and  endurance.  That  hulking 
coward  lives  at  peace  certainly  with  all  the  animals 
he  fears ;  but  at  home,  in  the  sheepfold,  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  bullying  and  butting.  You  don’t  consider  him 
a  meritorious  beast  for  not  behaving  as  a  wolf?  ” 

“No,”  replied  Fdreol  ;  “  but  the  badger  knows 
his  strength,  and  forbe'ars  to  use  it.  He  reserves 
for  the  defence  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  more  than 
justify  the  attack.” 

“  You  know  better,”  rejoined  the  abbe.  The 
badger  likes  ivposc  and  solitude,  and  is  indifferent 
to  iiesh ;  he  avoids  fighting,  having  nothing  to  gain 
by  it ;  but,  depend  on  it,  his  principles  are  jjrecisely 
similar  to  those  of  a  polecat.  I  have  no  wish  ikt- 
sonally  to  affront  the  badger  ;  but,  aiding  from 
the  premises,  I  feel  certain,  if  he  thought  it  would 
advance  his  interests,  he  would  assassinate  his 
own  mother.” 

“  I  think  not,”  returned  Fereol,  with  a  sour  smile. 

“Well,  perhaps  not,”  added  the  priest;  “but, 
you  remember,  you  were  equally  decided  as  to  the 
virtues  of  your  peregrine,  till  one  uav,  without  hun¬ 
ger  or  provocation,  he  twisted  oflf  the  head  of  the 
poor  brown  owl.” 

This  alluded  to  a  fact,  and  Fdreol,  convinced  at 
heart  of  the  abbd’s  orthodoxy,  allowed  him  thus  to 
sum  up  his  proposition :  — 

“  If  Drutes  wer#  men,  such  a  view  would  be  falla¬ 
cious,  as  tending  to  confound  vice  with  virtue ;  but  as 
brutes  are  irresponsible,  we  may  well  be  satisfied  to 
know  them  sinless,  without  vainly  ascribing  virtues 
where  none  dare  impute  vices.  Apart  fix>m  moral 
guilt,  what  act  of  man  can  more  than  emulate  the 
raven’s  ruthlessness,  when  from  the  dying  lamb  he 
tears  the  bleeding  tongue,  or  that  of  the  cruel  wild¬ 
cat  calmly  feeding  from  tlie  living  hare  ?  On  what 
ground  can  we  ex^t  the  virtues  of  beings  whose 
vices  we  regard  as  instinct?  Let  us  rest,  then, 
contented  that  these  innocent  atrocities  can  go  on 
forever,  without  adding  to  the  load  of  guilt  which 
is  forever  accumulating  upon  those  of  man.” 

Fereol’s  reverence  lor  the  ass  was  Quixotic.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  brandish  the  lance  in  his  defence, 
and  had  more  than  once  unseated  the  abbe  in  main¬ 
taining  his  championship.  His  views  were,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  those  of  his  great  master,  confirmed 
by  long  experience  and  strengthened  by  reflection, 
lie  held  that  if  Bufibn  had  written  nothing  else, 
his  eloquent  apology  of  the  ass  would  be  enough  to 
immortalize  his  name,  and  justify  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  And  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to. 
conceive  a  more  generous  and  touching  paragraph 
than  that  devoted  by  Bufibn  to  that  most  deserv¬ 
ing  and  least  appreciated  of  domestic  quadrupeds. 
There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  description  as  it  fell 
at  first  from  the  elegant  pen  that  traced  it.  What 
was  true  of  the  ass  in  the  days  of  Bufibn  is  true  of 
him  now,  and  the  civilization  of  a  century  has  done 
nothing  to  amend  his  race,  or  ameliorate  his  social 
condition. 

His  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  enumer¬ 
ation,  but  the  barren  praises  they  have  earned  for 


him  show  clearly  that  the  world,  whilst  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  useful  merit,  is  slow  to  re¬ 
ward  it  in  a  pauper  or  a  poor  relation.  The  dog, 
caressed  and  admitted  to  companionship  with  his 
master,  n*pays  his  confidence  with  fidelity  and  af¬ 
fection,  but  the  ass  is  faithful  and  afieetionate  with¬ 
out  return,  rich  in  the  compensation  which  honest 
and  pure  minds  derive  ftom  the  consciousness  of 
duty  done. 

“  Should  n’t  wonder,”  the  abbd  used  to  reply  to 
disquisitions  of  this  kind ;  “  but  what  is  it  you  hold 
the  ass  has  got  to  eomplain  of?  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  happy  as  most  other  quadrupeds,  and  he 
docs  n’t  require  much  waiting  on.” 

“  That ’s  just  it,”  answered  Fereol,  “  you  snub  the 
ass  on  account  of  his  meekness,  and  you  starve  him 
on  account  of  Ids  sobriety.  Why  is  he  to  be  tiumed 
out  all  night  in  tlie  rain,  and  fed  with  the  leavings 
of  the  cows  ?  The  ass  likes  comfort  as  much  as  the 
horse  does,  but  because  you  find  he  can  do  with 
less,  you  refuse  to  give  1dm  more,  forgetting  the 
wages  of  hard  labor  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
merit.” 

“  Pity  the  ass  is  such  a  stubborn  brute !  ”  re¬ 
joined  the  abbe,  after  a  short  pause. 

“  The  ass  is  no  more  a  stubborn  brute  than  you 
are.  Monsieur  I’Abbd,”  retorted  old  Fdreol,  with 
vehemence.  “  People  choose  to  call  him  stubborn 
because  he  occasionally  sees  through  imposition, 
and  resists  it  with  firmness ;  but  we  all  know  that 
what  is  firmness  in  great  folks  is  obstinacy  in  little 
folk,  and  that ’s  how  the  ass  comes  to  be  called  a 
stubborn  brute.” 

“  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  the  ass  is  not  a 
stubborn  brute  ?  ”  persisted  the  abbd,  imperturba¬ 
bly. 

“  I  mean  to  say,  sir,”  replied  the  old  enthusiast, 
with  increasing  warmth,  “  that  for  one  act  of  obsti¬ 
nacy  that  can  be  urged  against  him,  a  tliousand 
traits  of  gentle  goodness  may  be  remembered  in 
atonement.  To  ul-treat  an  ass  is  to  lay  by  remorse 
for  a  sick-bed.  An  ass  oppressed  is  a  saint  perse¬ 
cuted.  I  never  see  an  ass,  sir,  without  feeling  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  oflF  my  hat  to  him.” 

Fdreol  made  endless  notes,  but  seldom  communi¬ 
cated  them.  For  him  there  were  no  minute  facts 
in  animated  nature,  and  a  doubt  on  even  the  most 
trivial  proposition  would  keep  him  in  a  trance  of 
fever.  The  detection  of  an  old  error  deprived  him 
for  days  of  all  confidence  in  his  gener.il  belief, 
whilst  the  discovery  of  any  unsuspected,. -fact 
trans{)orte‘d  and  consoled  him.  A  fragment  res¬ 
cued  from  the  fire  which  awaited  his  productions 
describes  his  rapture  at  finding  yellow  sea-snails 
in  the  craws  of  tWushes  taken  during  a  hard  winter 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  He  saw  in  it  tlie  jealous 
care  of  nature  in  providing  against  the  failure  of 
species,  and  he  treasured  the  fact  amongst  the  most 
convincing  instances  of  the  self-preserving  instinct. 
The  thrush  tribe  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
rigors  of  frost.  Tliey  sub^st  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  during  tlie  brief  interval  which  suffices  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  torpid  insects  remaining  under  loose 
stones  and  clods  of  earth,  but  when  tills  supply  is 
gone,  and  the  ground  eontinues  frozen  hard,  they 
languish  rapidly,  and  soon  die  ofi*,  of  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger.  On  the  rocks  of  certain  coasts,  the  yellow 
sea-snail  is  inexhaustible  in  winter,  repcopling  the 
holes  and  crevices  with  eveiy-  tide,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  the  winter  of  1818,  when  the  (brushes 
perished  in  helpless  multitudes,  the  race  was  only 
rescued  from  extinction  by  the  individuals  inhabit- 
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in»  marine  localities,  where  the  rocks  provided 
them  resources  inaccessible  to  the  inland  birds. 

The  only  record  which  exists  of  F^reol’s  own 
promulgation  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
at  Dover.  It  consists  of  a  descriptive  legend,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  group  of  animals,  and  may  hie  resumed 
in  substance  from  a  conversation  held  with  the  old 
naturalist  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  mole:  “I 
was  fishing,”  he  said,  “  years  ago,  for  burbots  in 
the  Chfeve.  1  had  been  motionless  by  the  water 
for  sonK^  time,  and  the  frogs  began  to  move  about 
me  in  all  directions.  Suddenly,  a  mole  nished  out 
of  a  nioimd  of  earth  at  my  feet,  and  attacked  a 
fro"  with  such  fury  that  in  an  instant  it  was  turned 
over  on  its  back,  and  lay  gating,  with  the  mole  at 
full  length  upon  its  body.  The  fi«g  had  just  leapt 
to  the  spot,  and  the  mole  had  pounced  on  it  before 
it  had  time  to  recover  its  impetus  for  another  leap. 
The  reptile  was  now  dead,  and  the  mole  was  devour^ 
ing  its  intestines.  I  took  it  up,  and  with  it  the 
frog,  which  the  mole  still  held  firmly  between  its 
teeth.  Presimtly,. however,  the  dead  frog  dropped 
from  its  jaws,  and  I  then  placed  the  mole  by  its 
side  on  the  ground.  To  my  astoni^hment  it  again 
began  devouring  the  fing,  as  though  no  interruption 
had  taken  place,  and  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  my 
presence.  It  then  oecurrecl  to  me  to  preserve  the 
tableau,  and  I  accordingly  killed  the  mole,  and  set 
it  up  with  the  frog  in  the  attitudes  I  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed.  I  soon  afterwards  sold  the  grouj)  to  an 
Irish  gentleman  residing  at  Dover,  and  with  it  I 
delivered  him  a  descriptive  legend.  The  year 
following  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me  from  Dover, 
sending  me  back  the  legend  for  my  signature,  as 
some  of  his  friends  had  questioned  its  accuracy.  I 
returned  it  to  him  signed,  and  he  then  sent  me  for 
a  present  a  fowling-piece  manufactured  by  Joseph 
Manton  of  the  town  of  London.” 

The  friends  in  question  may  be  less  incredulous 
if  they  have  suf  vived  to  read  the  observations  on 
the  mole  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  who  writes  that  it 
has  not  the  common  hunger  of  other  (juadmpcds ; 
its  craving  is  a  kind  of  nige,  and  impatience  felt  to 
a  degree  that  resembles  madness.  It  becomes  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  and  appears  to  be  transported  with 
fury  when  it  rushes  on  its  prey.  Its  gluttony  dis¬ 
turbs  all  its  faculties.  To  satisfy  its  hun^r,  it 
stands  at  nothing.  It  gives  vent  to  its  voracity, 
hapi)en  what  may.  Neither  the  presence  of  man, 
nor  any  other  obst.'icle  can  am'st  or  turn  it  from  its 
object.  Tlie  mole  attacks  his  enemy  by  seizing  its 
abdomen,  into  which  he  rushes  headlong,  tearing  it 
open  and  panting  inside  it  with  a  kind  of  savage 
ecstasy. 

To  this  description  Isidore  Geoffroy  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  If  an  animal  passes  within  Its  reach,  the 
mole  runs  at  it  suddenly,  rips  it  open,  and  speedily 
devours  the  entire  carcass.  Toads  are  the  only  crea¬ 
tures  to  which  it  shows  any  repugnance.  It  greedily 
devours  both  frogs  and  birds,  and  if  even  two  moles 
of  the  same  sex  are  confined  together,  the  weaker 
of  the  two  is  speedily  devoured  by  the  other,  and 
very  soon  there  remains  nothing  of  the  victim  but 
the  skin  and  a  few  of  the  bones.  AfU'r  having 
satisfied  its  hunger  the  mole  is  tormented  by 
a  burning  thirst,  and  if  taken  by  the  neck  and 
held  to  a  glass  of  water,  may  be  seen  to  drink 
eagerly,  notwithstanding  the  constraint  of  such  a 
position. 

A  question  which  often  occupied  old  F^reol  was 
the  extent  to  which  bats  are  pnwed  upon  by  owls, 
and  his  affection  for  his  pupil  Ddsird  took  rise  in 


his  appreciation  of  that  youth’s  intelligent  e.xertions 
in  aiding  him  to  remove  his  doubts.  D^sir^  had 
entered  the  baron’s  service  as  an  infant  orphan,  and 
had  given  earlv  proof  of.  those  faunist  inclinations 
which  not  unfrequently  distinguish  the  untutored 
rustic.  A  naturalist  by  instinct,  his  delights  and 
tendencies  were  sylvan,  and  the  genial  character  of 
the  work  assigned  to  him  at  the  chateau  converted 
his  daily  service  into  a  task  of  love.  The  baron 
had  placed  him  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  old 
Fereol,  who,  from  approval  and  confidence,  had 
proceeded  to  tenderness,  and  ultimately  adopted 
nim  formally,  and  bequeathed  him  all  his  savings. 

The  attic  floor  of  the  chateau  was  devoted  to  the 
storing  of  roots  and  orchard  fruits.  The  walls  were 
hung  round  with  herbs  and  dried  grapes,  and  Isreers 
of  pws  and  seeds  were  disposed  over  all  the  shelves. 
The  gamering  of  these  stores  was  Ddsir^’s  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  his  care  was  to  maintain  them  in  artistic 
and  inviting  order.  The  whole  floor  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  dried  garden,  the  illusion  being  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  comforting  reality  of  a  crop  safely 
gathered  home,  and  secure  from  storms  and  squir¬ 
rels.  To  subdue  the  powerful  fragrance  from  mese 
collections,  the  windows  were  kept  open  night  and 
day,  but  the  attic  floor  was  not  the  less  Dtisire’s 
pemianent  and  elected  residences*  In  one  comer 
was  an  open  door-way,  leading  to  a  small  bedroom. 
Tliis  was  Desird’s  chamber,  arranged  after  his  own 
heart.  The  bed  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  nest  of  hay,  kept  constantly  renewed  and 
turned,  and  refreshed  at  intervals  with  clover-heads 
and  scented  heath.  The  window  was  taken  away 
as  being  an  obstacle  to  pure  air.  The  space  created 
was  nevertheless  not  left  a  gaping  void ;  underneath 
was  a  trough  filled  with  earth,  from  which  rose  a 
growth  of  white-thorn,  that  formed  a  standing 
hedge  between  the  apartment  and  the  open  air. 

Round  the  room,  by  way  of  border,  was  a  contin¬ 
uous  line  of  raised  plank,  pierced  with  holes,  and 
covered  with  layers  of  close  turf,  which  were  main¬ 
tained  in  freshness  by  constant  and  minute  atten¬ 
tion.  A  bench  of  wild-flowers,  in  green  pots,  com¬ 
pleted  the  furniture,  the  room  containing  nothing 
else,  excepting  a  garden  watering-pot,  and  a  china 
foot-bath,  filled  with  live  fish.  The  toilet  was  else¬ 
where,  —  Desire  holding  that  manly  and  healthful 
ablutions  were  best  performed  at  the  pum{>-trough 
in  the  stable-yard. 

It  was  from  this  leafy  observatorj-  that  Desird 
noted  patiently  the  unfrequent  and  slow-recurring 
facts  that  served  to  elucidate  the  contests  of  the 
owls  and  bats.  The'  result  apiiears  in  a  long  and 
most  original  manuscript,  tending  to  establisn  the 
proposition  that  bats  do  occasionally  become  the 
prey  of  owls.  It  is  argued  that  bats  are  flying 
mice,  and  mice  are  the  natural  jirey  of  owls.  .  Owls 
and  bats  are  on  the  wing  together,  and  generally 
begin  to  fly  at  the  same  moment.  When  bats 
swarm  over  any  particular  locality  thev  invariably 
disperse  at  the  approach  of  the  owl.  The  of 
hats,  though  flitting  and  desultory,  affords  snfScient 
interval  while  they  are  changing  direction  to  permit 
of  their  being  hawked  in  flying.  It  is  clear  in  any 
case  that  owls  can  seize  bats  easily  whilst  the  latter 
are  entering  holes,  or  when  alighting  on  walls.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  D^sird  had  never 
been  able,  with  the  most  attentive  watching,  to  de¬ 
tect  owls  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  bats,  nor  had  he 
ever  discovered  the  remains  of  bats  in  the  nests  or 
haunts  of  owls.  Bats  have,  also,  an  unpleasant 
odor,  tlifferent  from  that  of  mice  of  any  descrip  tio 
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I  Tame  owls  have  nevertheless  been  known  to  take  rious  sympathy  with  birds  and  animals,  and  he  held 
!  bats  without  any  sj-mptoms  of  aversion.  her  unrivalled  in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 

Ddsir^’s  veneration  for  Martin  was  tempered  Ue  had  had  with  her  but  one  serious  quamd  dur- 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  His  regard  for  the  aged  ing  the  course  of  their  companionship,  and  that  one 
Babotte  was, a  feeling  of  unmin^ed  love.  Babotte  was  on  the  subject  of  spiders.  Babotte  objected  to 
was  no  less  a  character  than  her  brother  Martin,  disturb  the  spiders  after  they  had  once  spun  their 
but  of  an  originality  quite  distinct  from  his.  What  webs  and  become  fairly  domiciled  in  the  apartment, 
in  him  was  acrimonious  bile,  in  her  was  undiscrim-  She  argued  they  were  not  like  foul  parasites  that 
inating  goodness,  and  her  sole  wrong  to  man  attack  your  substance  or  annoy  your  person,  and 
was  an  uncompromising  preference  for  brutes,  that  to  remove  them  without  motive  was  a  selfish 
Her  intellectual  faculties  were  of  the  lowest  grade,  abuse  of  power.  To  the  plea  of  cleanliness  she  re- 
and  the  reputation  of  her  childhood  had  been  tliat  plied  that  the  spiders  themselves  were  not  inherent- 
of  a  hopeless  idiot.  She  was  unable  to  read  or  ly  dirty,  and  that  she  kept  the  webs  clean  by  dust- 
write,  and  had  never  learnt  to  tell  the  clock.  But  ing  them  with  the  parlor  bellows.  Refuted  by 
she  needed  neither  books  nor  time-piece.  She  Martin,  she  submitted  her  defence  to  the  abbe,  who 
knew  the  hours  from  the  dial  that  needs  no  repaii'-  treated  it  as  a  perverse  whim,  and  the  spiders  were 
ing,  and  she  read  from  the  statute-book  of  Nature,  condemned  accordingly. 

in  no  ambiguous  characters,  that  order,  thrift,  and  It  was  not  that  Martin  at  all  shared  the  repug- 
cleanliness  are  Grod’s  first  law.  She  lived  in  unin-  nance  shown  in  general  to  those  most  repulsive  in¬ 
terrupted  conversation  with  the  dumb  beings  around  sects.  Spiders  made  no  exception  to  the  universal- 
her,  and  possessed  means  of  intelligence  which  ity  of  his  taste  for  animals,  and  his  apology  for  their 
were  secrets  between  herself  and  her  correspond-  life  and  usefulness  was  a  point  of  standing  issue 
ents.  She  could  ascertain  from  the  cat  what  between  himself  and  the  Abbd  Gassendi.  The  abbd 
ailed  her  kitten,  and  understood  an  ap|)lication  from  admitted  much,  but  confessed  he  could  imagine  a 
the  cow  for  change  of  misture.  Her  parallel  has  been  Paradise  complete  without  spiders.  It  was  true,  he 
imagined  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  romance  of  “  Con-  said,  they  had  their  merits  like  all  creatt'd  beings, 
science  Ulnnocent.”  The  legion  tongues  of  nature.  Though  it  was  quite  false  that  they  e.xhaled  noxious 
whether  expressed  in  cries,  in  scpieaks,  or  croaks,  vapors,  it  was  certain  they  destroyed  great  (juanti- 
were  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  voice  of  her  own  ties  of  flies  in  places  where  birds  had  no  access, 
brother.  The  birds  and  frogs  gave  her  warning  of  They  were  invmuable  in  sultry  summers  when  flies 
the  approach  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  she  pre-  greatly  plagued  the  poor,  infecting  their  dwellings, 
pared  for  change  with  all  the  certainty  of  unerring  spoiling  their  food,  and  buzzing  Uiem  out  of  their 
instinct.  She  lived  amongst  the  duinb  natives  of  senses.  He  recognized  further  in  spiders  three  dis- 
the  field,  unfeared  and  unavoided.  No  bird  suspect-  tinct  qualities,  —  two  positive  and  one  negative ; 
ed  her  of  wrong,  no  reptile  fled  at  her  approach,  they  were  diligent  and  patient,  and  not  bloodthirsty. 

In  the  meadow,  the  magpie  refused  to  move  out  of  Tliey  killed  for  hunger,  but  did  not  massacre  for 
her  path ;  on  the  ])lain,  the  skylark  flew  to  its  rage,  like  stoats  and  martens.  It  might  be  said  the 
nest  before  her  eyes ;  and  in  the  wood,  the  sciuirrel  spiders  were  less  destructive  than  their  webs,  which 
remained  in  sight  upon  the  tree  which  sheltered  were  often  filled  with  flies  untouched ;  and  these  , 
her.  With  Hugo’s  Innocent  she  had  brought  home  webs  supplied  the  swallows  when  insects  in  the  air 
clustered  bees  from  forest  hives;  and  with  Le-  were  scarce.  Sometimes,  also,  the  fly  struggled 
gouvd’s  Melicerte  had  nursed  and  cured  a  dying  through  the  net,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  became 
duckling,  which  had  been  seized  and  partly  de-  fimd  for  beetles ;  for  nothing  is  lost  in  nature’s  care- 
vonred  by  a  hog.  ful  system. 

Had  Babotte  been  free  and  friendless,  she  might  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  be  human  and  not  detest 
well  have  smiled  on  society  and  [lasscd  her  way.  the  spider.  He  passed  by  common  consent  as  the 

Her  home  was  ready  found  in  some  secluded  emblem  of  a  cruel  fatality.  Poets  used  him  ns  the 
wood,  her  food  the  roots  and  berries,  and  her  com-  extreme  term  of  an  odious  contrast,  and  the  most 
panions  the  birds  and  beasts.  But  Martin,  her  sole  impartial  writers  said  unpleasant  things  of  him. 
relative  and  guardian  by  law,  had  charge  of  her  pei^  Voltaire  assigned  him  the  standing  epithet  of  exe- 
son  and  estate.  She  had  for  some  time  pined  un-  enable.  The  English  poet,  Thomson,  descrilK-d  him 
der  restraint,  but  had,  taken  strength  from  habit,  as  a  villain,  and  Boileau  denounced  him  as  the  as- 
and  was  for  many  years  her  brother’s  only  house-  sassin  with  six  legs.  Solomon,  it  was  tnie,  refers 
keeper.  She  ordered  his  cottage  with  superstitious  to  him  advantageously ;  but  this  is  apparently  by 
minuteness,  deferred  to  him  with  conviction,  and  way  of  apology  for  his  being  found  in  king’s  palaces, 
reverenced  Ids  profession  with  a  religious  awe.  which  Solomon  does  not  pretend  are  any  the  better 
Her  aversion  to  flesh  was  invincible,  and  her  broth-  for  Ids  presence.  It  was  true  also  that  entomolo- 
eris  taste  was  so  little  carnivorous  that  he  abstained  gists  ^vrote  of  spiders  with  great  complacency,  but 
habitually.  Babotte’s  resources  provided  ample  with  them  the  eulogj'  was  professional  and  passed 
compensation.  Her  larder  was  the  open  field,  and  for  nothing ;  there  were  also  men  who  wrote  com-, 
the  forest  her  kitchen-garden.  She  had  wild  sal-  placently  on  virulent  pustules,  or  described  with 
ads  fbr  all  seasons,  and  fragrant  herbs  in  endless  rapture  a  well-developed  pimple  on  the  nose.  In 
and  refreshing  variety.  Martin  took  all  his  sister  fact,  no  doctrine  was  too  untenable  for  desperate  or 
presented  him,  relying  on  her  instinct  with  blind  eccentric  apologists. 

faith.  D^sird  affirms  he  would  have  eaten  a  furze-  Babotte’s  latest  wish  was  to  be  eaten  by  ants, 
bush,  if  Babotte  had  set  it  before  him.  and  she  had  secretly  enjoined  Ddsirc  to  convev  her 

Martin’s  affection  for  his  sister  was  prf>found,  but  corpse  immediately  after  her  death  into  the  forest, 
contained  in  it  a  leaven  of  grimness.  He  accepted  and  lay  it  between  two  ant-hills  in  a  particular  spot, 
her  Bubmissiveness  as  his  due,  and  notwithstanding  Martin  had  at  this  time  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
her  rare  talent  as  a  herbalist,  he  conceived  himself  was  being  gradually  extinguished  by  extreme  old 
removed  almve  her  by  a  gulf  of  intellectual  distance,  age.  He  died  in  his  humlredth  year,  and  was  buried 
He  nevertheless  admitted  the  reality  of  her  myste-  in  his  native  village,  conformably  to  a  wish  to  that  | 
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effect  he  had  expressed  some  years  before  to  the 
baron’s  familj'.  Babotte,  though  twenty  years 
younger,  survived  him  only  by*  a  few  weeks.  On 
the  day  foUowing  that  on  which  she  died  her  body 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  An  inquiry  was  forth¬ 
with  instituted  to  unravel  the  mystery,  but  the  com¬ 
mission,  after  a  searching  quest,  was  compelled  to 
separate  withdut  result.  Some  weeks  alkrwards, 
the  skeleton  was  discovered  in  the  forest,  perfectly 
white  and  dry,  every  particle  of  the  flesh  having 
been  cleanly  extracted  by  the  ants.  Desire  had 
meanwhile  confessed  his  pious  outrage,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  hushed  up  through  the  baron’s  influence. 

The  remains  of  Babotte  were  afterwards  interred 
with  those  of  her  brother  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  St.  Cjril,  where  the  legend  on  the  tombstone  de¬ 
scribes  in  comprehensive  terms  her  singular  but 
characteristic  aestiny. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  MOSCOW  RAILWAY. 

I  WAS  at  Moscow  in  the  winter  of  186-,  and 
had  exhausted  the  programme  of  “  sights  ”  which 
every  true  believer  in  the  British  system  of  travel¬ 
ling  is  bound  to  go  through.  I  had  traversed  the 
glittering  halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  made 
3ie  circuit  of  the  red  turret-crowned  wall  which 
girdles  the  Kremlin ;  I  had  looked  down  upon  the 
frozen  Moskva  firom  the  summit  of  the  Ivan  Veliki 
tower,  and  marvelled  at  the  fantastic  coloring  of 
the  pineapple-shaped  church  of  Vasili  the  Blessed. 

I  had  sto<iu  within  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Bell,  and  jiecred  into  the  muzzle  of  the  Mon¬ 
ster  Cannon.  I  had  bought  photographs  in  the 
Kouznetski  Most,  and  sipped  tea  in  the  Troitski 
Trakteer,  and  I  was  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  whose  company  I 

Ssed  extending  my  travels  eastward  as  far  as 

An  eminent  authority  has  said,  “  In  travelling 
through  a  romantic  country,  select  a  practical  com- 

g anion ;  in  a  flat  country,  select  a  romantic  one.” 

trickly  speaking,  the  scenery  of  Central  Russia 
can  hardly  can  be  called  romantic,  the  best  way 
to  fonu  an  idea  of  it  being  to  multi])ly  a  billiard 
board  by  five  millions,  and  subtract  the  cushions  ; 
but  my  proimsed  companion  was  one  who  would 
have  neutralized  the  effect  of  a  tropical  sunset  or  a 
moonlight  view  from  Mount  Olivet.  A  more 
thoroughly  practical  man  than  Fred  Allfact  never 
breathed ;  and  I  would  confidently  have  i>reseribed 
him  as  a  corrective  to  an  imagination  as  luxuriant 
as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  or  the  author  of  “  Phan- 
tastes.”  No  play  of  fancy  had  a  moment’s  chance 
with  that  remorseless  Manchester  intellect,  and  we 
had  a  joke  agjunst  liim  on  that  score  at  Rugby 
which  IS  hardly  forgotten  yet.  One  of  tlie  inmates 
of  our  dormitory  was  telling  a  story  (horrtut  o  re- 
ferens)  of  a  phantom  ship,  the  crew  whereof  had 
perished  in  mutual  conflict,  and  were  tlienceforth 
doomed  to  remain  lifeless  on  the  deck  during  the 
day,  while  at  midnight  they  acted  again  the  butclv- 
erv  which  had  been  the  closing  scene  of  their  mor¬ 
tal  career.  Just  at  this  moment,  while  the  iudrawn 
breath  of  the  audience  testified  their  emotion,  Fred’s 
slow,  sententious  tones  were  heard  :  “  Well,  I  real¬ 
ly  don’t  see  why  the  poor  fellows  might  n’t  have  gone 
and  amused  themselves  during  the  day,  and  then 
come  back  in  time  for  the  fight  in  the  evening  I  ” 
I  had  got  a  good  breakfast  ready  for  Fred,  for 
the  practical  man  has  a  practical  appetite,  likely 
to  be  doubled  after  such  a  journey.  To  go 


from  St.  Petersbu 
no  light  matter ;  in' 


;  to  Moscow  in  winter  is 
ne  first  class  you  sxe  stewed 


alive  :  in  the  second  you  are  frozen  to  death  ;  and 
in  both  smothered  with  smoke  by  your  fellow- 
passengers  ;  and  although  in  point  of  speed  a 
great  advance  has  recently  been  made  (the  time  of 
transit  being  reduced  from  twenty  hours  to  nine¬ 
teen  and  a  half),  yet  this,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  quite  long  enough.  Ten  A.  M.  being  the  usual 
hour  of  arrival,  I  had  a  plentiful  repast  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  by  10.30,  coneluding  that  (as  the  train  stops 
only  nine  times  for  refreshme'i^,  my  friend  would 
probably  stand  in  need  of  it.  Ine  halidiour  struck, 
and  he  did  not  appear.  1  went  to  the  window,  in 
the  hope  of  speedily  beholding  a  sledge  come  jolt¬ 
ing  into  tlte  snow-heaped  courtyard,  bearing  Fred 
and  all  his  fortunes,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  thrce-(|uarters  struck  ;  then  the  hour,  —  and  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  surprised,  for  these  creeping 
trains  are  usually  punctual,  —  when  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  guest  made  his  appearance.  But  insteM  of 
bursting  into  the  room  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a 
boisterous  greeting,  according  to  custom,  he  entered 
with  the  uncertain  step  of  a  ^eep-fvalker,  and  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  sound.  It  needed  Imt  one  glance  at 
Lis  face  to  tell  me  that  something  cxtraordiuaiy' 
must  have  befallen  him.  The  jovial,  rubicund 
visage  was  now  deadly  pale ;  the  fum  bps  quivered 
convulsively ;  the  cleai’  bright  eye  was  dilated  with 
horror.  Few  men  who  had  seen  Fred  Allf'act  on 
the  brink  of  an  Alpine  precipice,  or  in  the  midst 
of  an  Atlantic  hurricane,  would  have  recognized 
him  now. 

“  MTiat  on  earth ’s  the  matter  with  you,  man  ?  ” 
asked  I.  “  Mliy,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost.” 

“  I ’ve  seen  worse,”  repUed  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  “  Good  Heavens !  I ’ve  often  heard  of  such 
things,  but  I  never  believed  in  them  before.  By 
Jove  1  it ’s  too  horrible  1  ” 

“  IVhat  is  ?  what ’s  it  all  about  ?  ” 

“  Give  me  some  breakfast,  and  then  I  ’ll  tell  you. 
Perhaj)s  I  ’ll  be  able  to  eat  now.  I  have  n’t  touched 
a  morsel  all  the  way.” 

“  IVhat,  not  for  twenty  hours  ?  You  ought  to  be 
hungry,  then.  Well,  eat  first,  and  talk,afterwards.” 

He  made  the  attempt,  but  it  was  a  miserable  pre¬ 
tence.  To  me,  who  remembered  his  breakfast  before 
a.-'cending  Mont  Blanc,  and  his  supper  after  swim¬ 
ming  across  the  Vistula,  there  was  something  por¬ 
tentous  in  this  sudden  loss  of  ^petite ;  and  I  ea¬ 
gerly  awaited  the  recital  of  his  atTventuies,  which  he 
commenced  as  follows  :  — 

“  We  left  Petersburg  at  tlie  usual  time  yesterday, 
and  I,  wisliing  to  make  myself  comfortable  (for  it 
was  desperately  cold),  got  into  a  first-class  compart¬ 
ment,  where  1  found  an  officer,  a  lady,  and  a  man 
who  might  have  been  anything,  for  his  fur  collar 
and  cap  hid  his  face  completely.  The  train  was 
just  going  to  start,  and  that  was  perhaps  the  reason 
why  no  more  people  got  in  ;  though,  indeed,  there 
would  not  have  been  much  ro<im  for  them  anyhow, 
for  each  of  us  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  except, 
to  be  sure,  the  wrapped-up  man,  who  seemed  to 
1  have  nothing  with  him  but  a  large  bundle.  Well, 
off'  went  the  train,  and  for  the  first  fifteen  tw  twenty 
:  versts  I  was  as  silent  as  poor  Albert  Smith  used  to 
I  say  the  English  alwty  s  are  in  foreign  society ;  but  by 
’  and  by  I  got  to  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
'  officer,  and  presently  tlie  ladv,  who  was  with  him, 
joined  in.  ^ey  spoke  in  French,  at  which  I’m 
I  pretty  fluent,  as  you  know  ”  (Fred  could  never 
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«  be  bothered  ”  to  learn  Russian),  “  so  in  a  little  tune 
away  famously,  and  by  the  time  we  got^to 
Luban,  where  L  first  twenty  minutes 
we  were  all  as  thiek  as  thieves.  Here  my  two  friends 
eot  out  to  take  a  snack,  but  I,  having  inade  a  big 
Sni  iust  before  leaving,  did  n’t  think  it  worth 
while  eatinw  again  so  soon,  and  just  stroll^  “P 
dotn  the  platlbrm,  till,  noticing  that  the 
man  didn’t  get  out,  I  went  to  see  what  he  was  do- 

“  «  All  the  time  we  had  been  talking  this  man  nev¬ 
er  said  a  word,  but  sat  in  his  corner  like  a  wax  fig¬ 
ure  •  and  when  I  looked  in  and  saw  him  stdl  sitting 
there  motionless  with  his  bundle  beside  bim,  it  ^  | 
minded  me  somehow  of  a  picture  I  saw  Ion  a  o 
where  a  murderer  was  sitting  watching  beside  the 

’’  cried  I.  “  Fred  Allfact  turning  imag¬ 
inative  I  Wonders  will  never  cease.’’ 

«  Ah,  it ’s  all  verj-  well  for  you  to  chaff,  retort®^! 
Fred,  rather  acrimoniously ;  “  you  tbnk  fbat  “e 
cause  afellow  knows  how  to  take  care  oj  ® 

got  no  more  imagination  than  a  codfish,  but  I  \e 

1,  “I’ll  yo. 


I.  “I’l'  ” 

the  imagination  of  Shakespeare  if  you  like ;  only  go 
on  with  your  story,  for  I ’m  rather  anxious  to  hear  I 

^“pSpryou  won’t  like  it  so  much  when  you  do  o 
hear  11”  said  Fred,  gloomily;  “but  to  continue,  d 
’The  man  looked  up  in  a  quick,  { 

in  exDOsinf'  a  part  of  nis  face  for  the  hm  time,  i 
Se  was  s^-oarscly  dressed  that  I  wond^d  how  he  i 
came  to  travel  first-class  at  all ;  but  in  that  mom^t  s 
1  caucrht  a  glimpse  of  a  face  wluch  neverbelonge  .j 
to  one  of  the  bourgeoisie  since  the  world  began. 

“Miracle  upon  miracle!  exclaimed  I.  tan 
this  be  Fred  ARfact,  whose  favorite  maxim  used  to  i 
be  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  I  , ,  ; 

«  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  responded  my  » 

«  but  wait  till  I  get  to  the  end  ot  my  story,  and  then 
lau-h  if  you  cam  Well,  presently  the  officer  and 
thelady  got  in  again,  and  we  resumed  our  conver- 
Stion.^  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  somehow  our 
talk  turned  upon  murders,  and  one  horrible  story 
succeeded  anotiier,  till  at  last  I  got  quite  sick  of  it, 
and  said,  rather  excitedly,  ‘  There  »8  <me  thing  to 
comfort  one  over  all  these  Wrrors,  —  that  the  villains 
who  cause  them  are  certain  to  be  found  out  and  pun- 

'*^“l  ‘had  scarcely  uttered  the  wo^s  when  a  low, 
chucklin<r  laugh  came  from  under  the  “ 

the  unknown,  which  made  me  start  as  if  I  had  been 
1  stunff.  There  was  something  in  the  Mund  so  imsi- 
S“ly  infernal  that  I  really  felt  as  if  it  had  Wn 
the  Lvil  himself.  But  before  I  could  speak,  the 
Btra^er  joined  in  the  conversation  for  the  first  j 

Monsieur  is  of  opinion,  then,’ 
most  perfect  French,  ‘  that  it  is  i^ssible  to  com- 
mit  ft  murder  without  being  detected  r 

“‘Just  so,’  replied  I,  ra&er  c^ly,  for  there  wm 
a  latent  sarcasm  in  his  tone  which  made  me  tlunk  he 
was  laughing  at  me,  though  I  could  not  tell  how 

“  ‘  T^en  I  fear  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  Offering 
from  Monsieur  bn  that  point,’  retired  he,  in  a 
amooth,  slippery  kind- of  voice,  that  gave  me  the 
same  feelin^  one  has  in  looking  at  a  snake.  I 
Ce  knowS  many  cases  where  all  investigation 
proved  fruitless,  and  where  the  murderer  is  prob- 
ftblv  at  larsre  still.’ 


(c  <  Were  these  cases  of  which  you  speak  in  Rus-  111 

sia?’ asked  I.  .  .  j  11 

“‘In  Russia  and  elsewhere,  he  rejoined.  But  III 
it  strikes  me  that  even  in  England  murderers  are  11 
not  alwavs  brought  to  justice.  T  have  some  remem-  I 
brance  of  a  story  called  the  “  IfV  aterloo  Bndge  ■  | 
Murder,”  which  seemed  to  end  in  nothing.  Mes-  ■  I 
sieurs  de  la  Police  are  very  clever,  but  they  are  not  ■  I 

omniscient/  ,  xv  i_  av  ■  I 

1‘  They  *re  cleverer  than  people  think  Ihei^  ■  1 

haps,’  said  I,  rather  sharply,  for  I  ab;®m'y  felt  ■ 
uncountable  aversion  to  the  man,  although  I  ■  | 
i  hardly  spoken  with  him  for  two  minutes.  ■ 

‘Perhaps!’  he  returned,  with  a  slight  sneer;  ■ 
It  for  all  that  I  would  not  mind  laying  a  wagw  ■ 
t  vou  might  sit  opposite  to  a  murderer,  and  talk  ■ 

hiiim  —  ay,  just  after  the  deed  was  done  with-  ■ 

finding  him  out.’  .  ,  ■ 

‘  lie  pronounced  the  last  words  in  a  tone  almort  ■ 
triumph,  which  made  me  tingle  from  bead  to  fwt  ■ 
id  1  followed  my  impulse  at  that  moment,  I  should  ■ 
ve  collared  him  and  cried  out.  Seize  this  ma.  ■ 

’s  a  niunleriT.  .  ,  ,  „  '  I 

■‘  And  vou ’d  have  been  right,  I  suppose,  inter- 
pted  I,  beginning  to  feel  interested. 

“  You  ’ll  Snd  out  about  that  later  on,  return^ 

•ed.  who  never  likes  to  be  hurried  in  a  storj'.  1 
w  that  my  two  companions  had  their  suspicions 
him  likewise,  and  no  wonder ;  for  to  hear  a  man 
essed  like  a  porter  talking  nure  French,  and  ex- 
essing  himself  as  this  fellow  had  done,  was  enough  | 
set  anyone  a-thinking.  Whether  they  h^  Jn 
ea  of  anything  wrong,  or  merely  took  him  tor  | 
ime  young  swml  out  on  a  frolic,  I  can  t  >  1 

Tas  I  was  going  to  hint  my  suspicions  to  them, 

,e  train  stopC  at  Volkhoff,  and  my  two  friends 
at  out  to  eat  as  before.  Directly  they  were  gone  | 
le  stranger  got  out  too,  saying  to  me,  very  polity 
r  ‘  Will  you  kindly  see  that  no  one  takes  my  place 
■hile  I  get  some  dinner?  ’  Of  coum  I  agreed 
nd  away  he  went.  You’d  ha^ly  ^ 

ven  1,  unimaginative  as  you  call  me,  felt  a  sort  of 
lorror  at  being  left  alone  there,  just  as  if  some  evd 
.resence  wore  with  me  in  the  carriage;  thoug  f 
excepting  our  baggage  and  the  stranjrer  s  bundle! 
here  Vas^nothing  tlierc  but  myself.  And  the  feei¬ 
ng  gained  so  upon  me  that  at  last  I  got  out  an 

tootf  by  the  door.  , 

“  My  two  companions  were  soon  back  again,  but 
vhen  the  train  started  the  stranger  was 
n.r.  I  noticed  this  to  the  officer,  who  replied  that 
ae^had  probably  got  into  another  carnage  by  ims- 
take,  and  that  we  should  see  him  at  the  next  sta¬ 
tion.  However,  he  didn’t  appear,  and  as  station 
after  station  passed  without  any  siot  of  bim,  we 
at  last  called  the  guard  (I  forget  ^bat  riation  d 
was)  and  told  him  the  whole  storj'.  ^le  gu^ 
lau<died  and  said  something  in  Russ,  and  then  ^t 
out ;  when  the  officer  turned  to  me  and  said,  He 
tells  me  that  this  man  is  probably  a  rogue  ^bo  has 
left  his  package  on  purpose,  intending  by  and  bj 
to  claim  some  one  else’s  luggage  instead  of  tos  own, 
and  so, 'to  make  all  safe,  he  means  to  open  the  bun¬ 
dle  at  once,  and  we  are  to  go  with  him  and  see  it 
done.’  So  we  all  went  into  the  guard-rwm,  and 
the  man  undid  the  bundle,  which  ^emed  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  a  fine  velvet  clo^ 
up.  He  unrolled  it,  and  instantly  jumped  b^k 
xnth  a  loud  ‘  Ach !  ’  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  se^ 
pent ;  and  no  wonder,  for  when  I  stepped  fom^ 
to  look,  what  should  I  see  but  a  woman  s  bead  I 
“  A  woman’s  head!”  echoed  I,  incredulouslj . 
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“  P()oh !  it  must  have  been  a  wax  model,  or  the  and  happiness,  and  that  of  the  children  with  whom 
head  of  a  lajr  figure.”  •  you  may  have  to  do.  I  must  apologize  if  I  say 

“  Not  a  bit ;  it  was  a  real  head,  if  ever  I  saw  one,  many  things  which  are  well  known  to  many  per- 
and  not  very  Ion"  cut  oflF,  either.  The  face  was  sons  in  this  room  :  they  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  looking  quite  'like  all ;  and  it  is  generally  best  to  assume  total  ig- 
ivory  upon  the  black  velvet,  and  not  the  least  dis-  norance  in  one’s  hearers,  and  to  begin  from  the  be- 
torted ;  she  must  have  been  killed  sleeping.  There  ginning. 

was  a  jewelled  tiara  in  the  hair,  as  if  for  a  ball ;  I  shall  try  to  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  to  trouble 
but  the  strangest  thing  was  a  small  piece  of  paper  you  as  little  as  possible  with  scientific  terms ; 
fixed  on  the  foreheau,  inscribed,  ‘  Tlie  jewels  for  to  be  practical ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible, 
Moscow ;  the  head  for  St.  Petersburg.’  ”  interesting. 

“  What  did  that  mean  ?  ”  asked  I.  I  should  wish  to  call  this  lecture  “  The  Two 

“  I  can’t  imagine  ;  but  the  man  who  uTote  it  was  Breaths  ”  —  not  merely  “  The  Breath,”  and  for  this 
most  likely  half  mad  at  the  time.  Well,  you  may  reason  :  Every  time  you  breathe,  you  breathe  two 
fancy  what  a  to-tlo  there  was ;  the  news  soon  got  different  breaths ;  you  take  in  one,  you  give  out 
abroad,  and  a  whole  crowd  came  flocking  in,  and  another.  The  composition  of  those  two  breaths  is 
we  had  to  tell  all  we  knew,  and  to  leave  our  ad-  different.  Their  effects  are  different.  The  breath 
dresses,  in  case  our  evidence  should  be  required,  which  has  been  breathed  out  must  not  be  breathed 
Altogether  it  was  nearly  an  hour  licfore  we  got  off,  in  again.  To  tell  you  why  it  must  not  would  lead 
and  that ’s  why  I  arrived  so  late.  What  do  you  me  into  anatomical  details,  not  quite  in  place  here 
think  of  that  now  ?  ”  as  yet :  though  the  day  will  come,  I  trust,  when 

It ’s  a  frightful  stoiy,  certainly,”  said  I ;  “  but  every  woman  intrusted  with  the  care  of  children, 
there  must  be  some  explanation  shortly.  The  mur-  will  be  expected  to  know  something  about  them, 
der  must  have  been  uone  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  But  this  I  may  say :  Those  who  habitually  take 
will  soon  he  known  there.  LeAus  see  what  to-day’s  in  fresh  breath,  will  probably  grow  up  large,  strong, 
paper  says  when  it  arrives.  It  ought  to  be  in  to-  ruddy,  cheerful,  active,  clear-headed,  fit  for  their 
morrow.’  work.  Those  who  habitually  take  in  the  breath  which 

The  next  d^  Fred  pounced  upon  the  first  at-  has  been  breathed  out  by  themselves,  or  any  other 
tainable  copy  of  the  Petersburg  news,  and  hastily-  living  creature,  will  certainly  grow  up,  if  they  grow 
casting  his  eye  over  it,  e.xclaimed,  suddenly,  “  This  up  at  all,  small,  weak,  pale,  nervous,  depressed,  un- 
must  he  it.  Listen  1  fit  for  work,  and  tempted  continually  to  resort  to 

“  ‘  Shocl'ina  and  Mysterious  Occurrence.  —  The  stimulants,  and  become  drunkards.  If  you  want  to 
whole  capital  has  just  been  thrown  into  constema-  see  how  different  the  breath  breathed  out  is  fixim 
tion  by  one  of  those  atrocious  murders  which  the  breath  taken  in,  you  have  only  to  try  a  some- 
from  time  to  time  seem  to  recall  the  crimes  of  the  what  cruel  experiment,  but  one  which  people  too 
Dark  Ages.  The  victim,  as  all  will  grieve  to  learn,  often  tiy  upon  themselves,  their  children,  and  their 
is  the  well-known  and  charming  Princess  lied-  work-people. 

zoff._*  If  you  take  any  small  animal  with  lungs  like  ^our 

“‘It  appears  that  yesterday  morning  the  Princess’s  own,  —  a  mouse,  for  instance, — and  force  it  to 
maid,  on  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate  to  her  mistress  breathe  no  air  but  what  you  have  breathed  already ; 
(who  had  graced  a  ball  with  her  presence  the  even-  if  you  put  it  in  a  close  oox,  and  while  you  take  in 
in"  before),  was  horrified  to  find  the  latter  stretched  breath  from  the  outer  air,  send  out  your  breath, 
lifeless  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood.  Frightful  to  through  a  tube,  into  that  box,  the  animal  will 
relate,  the  head  had  been  completely  severed  from  soon  faint ;  if  you  go  on  long  with  this  process,  it 
the  body,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  .  .  We  will  die. 

regret  to  add  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  Take  a  second  instance,  which  I  beg  to  press 
appalling  bereavement  has  driven  to  self-destruc-  most  seriously  on  the  notice  of  mothers,  govem- 
tion  the  unfortunate  Prince,  her  husband,  who  has  esses,  and  nurses :  If  you  allow  a  child  to  get  into 
not  been  heard  of  since  the  night  of  the  murder.’  ”  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  its  head  under  the  bed- 

“  Very  neatly  smoothed  over,  that  last  bit,”  re-  clothes,  and  therebv  breathing  its  own  breath  over 

marked  Fred,  significantly.  “  But  it ’s  not  to  self-  and  over  again,  that  child  will  assuredly  grow 
destruction  that  he’s  bc^  driven,  anyhow.  Well!  pale,  weak,  and  ill.  Medical  men  have  cases  on 
who  would  believe  this,  1  wonder,  if  they  were  to  record  of  scrofula  appearing  in  children  previously 
see  it  in  a  book  ?  ”  healthy,  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  from 

“  L’impossible  est  toujours  vrai,  you  know,”  ob-  this  habit,  and  which  ceased  when  the  habit  stopped, 
served  I.  “  It  seems  there  are  white  Othellos  as  Let  me  again  entreat  your  attention  to  this  un¬ 
well  as  black.  Well  done  the  nineteenth  century  1  doubted  fact. 

Let  us  go  and  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.”  Take  another  instance,  which  is  only  too  com- 

And  out  we  went  accordingly.  mon  :  If  you  are  in  a  crowded  room,  wim  plenty  of 

_  fire  and  lights  and  compain',  doors  and  windows  all 

shut  tight,  how  often  you  feel  faint,  —  so  faint,  that 
THE  TW O  BREATHS.  you  ^ay  require  smelling-salts  or  some  other  stim- 

A  LECTURE  TO  LADIES.  ulant.  The  causc  of  your  faintness  is  just  the 

BY  ciiABLES  KINGSLEY.  same  as  that  of  the  mouse  s  fainting  in  the  box : 

I  HATE  bee«  hoi^d  by  a  invilMioa  »  Cfi.^’»d''fl.e”LXi  itmiiTba^S 

\axe  not  refuse  it.  because  it  "ives  me  an  onnortu  become  unfit  to  support 

^  not  retuM  it,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportu-  jy.  ^  ^  - 

uty  of  spewing  on  a  matter,  knowledge  and  ign.>  ^  Highland  tragedV,  of  which  Sir  James  Simp- 
ance  about  which  may  seriously  affect  your  health  ^  working-classes  o{ 

•  I  have  here  made  ose  of  a  flctttioua  oame,  for  obvioua  reasooe.  Edinburgh,  when  at  a  Christmas  meeting,  thirty- 
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A  LECTURE  TO  LADIES. 

BY  CIIABLES  KINGSLEY. 

I  HAVE  been  honored  by  a  second  invitation  to 
address  you  here,  from  the  lady  to  whose  public 
spirit  the  establishment  of  these  lectures  is  due.  I 
d^  not  refuse  it,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  speaking  on  a  matter,  knowledge  and  igno¬ 
rance  almut  which  may  seriously  affect  your  health 
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six  pt'riolis  danced  all  night  in  a  small  room  with  a 
low  ceiling,  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  shut. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  noxious  beyond 
description  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  seven  of  the 
party  were  soon  after  seized  aith  typhus  fever,  of 
which  two  died.  You  are  inflicting  on  yourselves 
the  torments  of  the  poor  dog,  who  is  kept  at  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  —  to  be  stupefied, 
for  the  amusement  of  visitcurs,  by  the  carbonic  acid 
^as  of  the  Grotto,  and  brought  to  life  again  by  be¬ 
ing  dragged  into  the  fresh  air :  nay,  you  are  inflict¬ 
ing  upon  yourselves  the  torments  of  the  famous 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  and,  if  there  was  no  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  room,  by  which  some  fresh  air  could 
enter,  the  candles  would  soon  burn  blue  (as  they 
do,  you  know,  when  ghosts  appear),  your  brains 
beixime  disturted,  and  you  yourselves  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  ghosts,  and  tne  candles  of  actually 
going  out. 

Of  this  last  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  if,  instead 
of  putting  a  mouse  into  the  box,  you  will  put  a 
lighted  candle,  and  breathe  into  the  tube  as  before, 
however  gently,  you  will  in  a  short  time  put  the 
candle  out. 

Now,  how  is  this  ?  First,  what  is  the  difierence 
between  the  breath  you  take  in,  and  the  breath  you 
give  out?  And  next,  why  has  it  a  similar  effect 
on  animal  life  and  a  lighted  candle  ? 

The  difference  is  this.  The  breath  which  you 
take  in  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pure  air,  composed,  on 
the  whole,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  breath  which  you  give  out  is  an  impure  air, 
to  which  has  been  added,  among  other  matters 
which  will  not  support  life,  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid. 

That  this  is  the  fact  you  can  prove  for  yourselves 
by  a  simple  experiment.  Get  a  little  lime-water  at 
the  chemist’s,  and  breathe  into  it  through  a  glass 
tube ;  your  breath  will  ^  once  make  the  lime-water 
milky.  The  carbonic  acid  of  your  breath  has  laid 
hold  of  the  lime  and  made  it  visible  as  white  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  —  in  plain  English,  as  common 
chalk. 

Now  I  do  not  wish,  as  I  said,  to  load  your  memo¬ 
ries  with  scientific  tenns :  but  I  beseech  you  to 
remember  at.  least  these  two  —  oxygen  gas  and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  to  remember  that  as  surely 
as  oxygen  feeds  the  fire  of  life,  so  surely  dues  car¬ 
bonic  acid  put  it  out. 

I  say  “  the  fire  of  life.”  In  that  expression  lies 
the  answer  to  our  second  question :  Why  does  our  j 
breath  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mouse  and 
the  lighted  candle  ?  Every  one  of  us  is,  as  it  were, 
a  living  fire.  "Were  we  not,  how  could  we  be 
always  warmer  than  the  air  outside  us  ?  Tliere  is 
a  process  going  on  perjietually  in  each  of  us,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  by  which  coals  are  bmmt  in  the  fire,  oil 
in  a  lamp,-  wax  in  a  candle,  and  the  earth  itself  in  a 
volcano.  To  keep  each  of  those  fires  alight  oxy¬ 
gen  is  needed ;  and  the  products  of  combustion,  ns 
they  are  called,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  each 
case,  — carbonic  acid  and  steam. 

Those  facts  justify  the  expression  I  just  made 
use  of  (and  which  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  you 
fantastical),  that  the  fire  and  the  candles  in  the 
crowded  room  were  breathing  the  same  breath  as 
you  were.  4t  is  but  too  true.  An  average  fire  in 
the  grate  requires,  I  believe,  to  keep  it  burning  as 
much  oxygen  as  three  human  beings  do ;  each  can¬ 
dle  or  lamp  must  have  its  share  of  oxygen  likewise, 
and  that  a  very  considerable  one  ;  and  an  average 


gas-burner  —  pray  attend  to  this,  you  who  live  in 
rooms  lighted  with  gas — consumes  as  much  oxy¬ 
gen  as  six  candles  or  eleven  men.  All  alike  are 
making  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
fire  happily  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  the  smoke ; 
but  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  human  beings  and 
the  candles  remains  to  poison  the  room,  unless  it 
be  ventilated. 

Now,  I  think  you  may  understand  one  of  the 
simplest,  and  yet  must  terrible,  cases  of  want  of 
ventilation,  —  death  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  A 
human  being  shut  up  in  a  room,  of  which  every 
crack  is  closed,  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal, 
falls  asleep,  never  to  wake  again.  His  inward  fire 
is  competing  with  the  fire  of  the  charcoal  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  room ;  both  are  making  carbonic  acid 
out  of  it ;  but  the  charcoal,  being  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  gets  all  the  oxygen  to  itself,  and  leaves 
the  human  being  nothing  to  inhale  but  the  carhonic 
acid  which  it  has  made.  The  humaiji  being,  being 
the  weaker,  dies  first ;  but  the  charcoal  dies  also. 
When  it  has  exhausted  all  the  oxygen  of  the  room 
it  cools,  goes  out,  and  is  found  in  the  morning  half 
consumed  beside  its  victim.  If  you  put  a  giant  or 
an  elephant,  I  shou^  conceive,  into  that  room,  in- 
sU-ad  of  a  hmuan  being,  the  case  would  be  reversed 
for  a  time ;  the  elephant  would  put  out  the  burning 
charcoal  by  the  carbonic  acid  from  its  mighty 
lun^s;  and  then,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  the 
air  m  the  room,  die  likewise  of  its  own  carbonic 
acid. 

Now,  too,  I  think  we  may  sec  what  ventilation 
means,  and  why  it  is  needed. 

Ventilation  means  simply  letting  out  the  foul  air, 
and  letting  in  the  fresh  air :  letting  out  the  air 
which  has  been  breathed  by  men  or  by  candles, 
letting  in  the  air  which  has  not.  And,  to  unde^ 
stand  how  to  do  that,  we  must  remember  a  most 
simple  chemical  law,  that  a  gas,  as  it  is  warmed,  j 
expands,  and  therefore  becomes  lighter ;  as  it  cools, 
it  contracts,  and  becomes  heavier. 

Now  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  which  comes  , 
out  of  our  mouths  is  warm,  lighter  than  the  air,  ; 
and  rises  to  the  ceiling ;  and  tlierefore  in  any  un-  1 
ventilated  room  full  of  people,  there  is  a  layer  of 
foul  ^  along  the  ceiling,  You  might  soon  test 
that  for  yoiu-selves,  if  you  could  mount  a  ladder  and 
put  your  heads  there  aloft.  You  do  test  it  for  your¬ 
selves  when  you  sit  in  the  galleries  of  churches  and 
theatres,  where  the  air  is  provably-  more  foul,  and  i 
therefore  more  injurious  than  down  below.  i 

Where,  again,  work-people  are  employed  in  a 
crowded  house  of  many  stories  the  health  of  those 
who  work  on  the  up])er  floors  always  suffers  most. 

In  the  old  monkey-house  at  tlie  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  when  the  cages  were  on  the  old  plan,  tier  , 
upon  tier,  the  jK)or  little  fellows  in  the  uppermost  , 
tier  (so  I  have  been  told),  always  died  first  of  the 
monkey’s  constitutional  complaint,  consumption,  , 
simply  from  breathing  the  warm  breath  of  their  ; 
friends  below.  But  since  the  cages  have  been  jl 
altered,  and  made  to  range  side  by  side  from  top  j 
to  bottom,  consumption  (I  understand)  has  vastly  ] 
diminished  among  them.  I 

The  first  question  in  ventilation,  therefore,  is  to  j 
get  this  carbonic  acid  safe  out  of  the  room,  while  j 
it  is  warm  and  light,  and  close  to  the  ceiling ;  for  I 
if  you  do  not  this  happens.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  1 
cools  and  becomes  heavier ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas, 
at  the  same  temj^erature  as  common  air,  is  so  much  | 
heavier  than  common  air  that  you  may  actually 
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(if  you  are  handy  enough^  turn  it  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  pour  out  lor  your  enemy  a  glass  of 
invisible  poison.  So  dttwn  to  the  floor  tliis  heavy 
carbonic  acid  comes,  and  lies  along  it,  just  as  it  lies 
often  in  the  bottom  of  old  wells,  or  old  brewers’ 
vats,  as  a  stratum  of  poison,  killing  oceasionally 
the  men  who  descend  mto  it.  lienee,  as  foolish  a 
practice  as  I  know  is  that  of  sleeping  on  the  floor ; 
for,  towards  the  small  hours,  when  the  room  gets 
cold,  the  slcejier  on  the  floor  is  breathing  carbonic 
acid. 

And  here  one  word  to  those  ladies  who  interest 
themselves  with  the  poor.  The  poor  are  too’apt  in 
times  of  distress  to  pawn  their  lx;dsteads  and  keep 
their  beds.  Never,  if  you  have  influence,  let  that 
happen.  Keep  the  bedstead,  whatever  else  may 
fro,  to  save  the  sleeper  from  the  carbonic  acid  on 
the  floor. 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  foul  air  on  the 
top  of  the  room  ?  After  all  that  has  been  written 
and  tried  on  ventilation,  I  know  no  simpler  method 
than  putting  into  the  cliimiiey  one  of  .<\rnott’s  ven¬ 
tilators,  which  may  be  bought  and  fixed  for  a  few 
shillings,  always  remembering  that  it  must  be  fLxed 
into  the  cliimney  as  near  the  ceiling  as  jiossible.  I 
can  speak  of  these  ventilators  from  twenty-five 
years’  experience.  Living  in  a  house  with  low 
ceilings,  liable  to  become  overcharged  with  car¬ 
bonic  aciil,  which  produces  sleepiness  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  1  have  found  that  these  ventilators  keep  the 
air  fresh  and  pure ;  and  T  consider  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  ventilators  in  a  room  more  valuable 
than  thne  or  four  feet  additional  height  of  ceiling, 

I  have  found,  too,  that  their  working  proves  how 
necessary  they  are,  ftem  this  simple  fact,  —  you 
would  suppose  that  .as  the  ventilator  opens  freely 
into  the  chimney,  the  smoke  would  be  blown  down 
through  it  in  liigh  winds,  and  blacken  the  ceiling ; 
but  this  is  just  what  does  not  happen.  If  the  ven¬ 
tilator  be  at  all  properly  poised,  so  as  to  shut  with 
a  violent  gust  of  wind,  it  will  at  all  other  moments 
keep  itself  permanently  open,  proving  thereby  that 
there  is  an  up-draught  of  heated  air  continually 
escaping  from  the  ceiling  up  the  chimney. 

Another  very  simple  method  of  ventilation  is 
employed  in  those  excellent  cottages  which  her 
Majesty  has  built  for  her  laborers  round  Windsor. 
Over  each  door  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  some 
eighteen  inches  Bfptare  is  fixed,  allowing  the  foul 
air  to  escape  into  the  j)assage,  and  in  tbe  ceiling  of 
the  passage  a  similar  sheet  of  zinc,  allowing  it  to 
escape  into  the  r(X)f.  Fresh  air,  meanwliile,  should 
be  obtained  from  outside,  by  piercing  the  windows 
or  otherwise.  And  here  let  me  give  one  hint  to  all 
bmlders  of  houses,  —  if  possible  let  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom. 

Let  me  impress  the  necessity  of  using  some  such 
contrivances,  not  only  on  parents  and  educators, 
but  on  those  who  employ  work-people,  and  above 
all  on  those  who  employ  young  women  in  shops  or 
in  workrooms.  -What  their  condition  may  be  in 
this  city  I  know  not ;  but  most  painful  it  has  been 
to  me  in  other  places,  when  passing  through  ware¬ 
houses  or  workrooms,  to  see  the  pale',  sodden,  and 
as  the  French  would  say,  “  etiolated  ”  countenances 
of  the  girls  who  were  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  dav  in  them ;  and  painful,  also,  to  breathe  an 
atmosp'berc  of  which  habit  had,  alas,  made  them 
unconscious,  but  which  to  one  coming  out  of  the 
open  air  was  altogether  noxious,  and  shocking  also ; 
for  it  was  fostering  the  seeds  of  death,  not  only  in  the 
present  but  in  ftiture  generations. 


Why  should  this  be  ?  Every  one  will  agree  tliat 
good  ventilation  is  necessary  in  a  hospital  because 
people  cannot  get  well  without  fresh  air.  Du  they 
not  see  that  by  the  same  reasoning  good  ventila¬ 
tion  is  necessary  everywhere  because  people  can¬ 
not  remain  ■well  without  fresh  air  ?  Let  me  en¬ 
treat  those  who  employ  women  in  workrooms,  if 
they  have  no  time  to  read  tlirough  such  books  as 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe’s  “  Physiology  applied  to 
Health  and  Education,”  and’  Madame  ae  Wahl’s 
“  Practical  Hints  on  the  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Training  of  Girls,”  to  procure  certain  tracts, 
published  by  Messrs.  Jarrold,  Paternoster  Rjw,  for 
the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Assoeiatb^n ;  especially  one 
which  bears  on  this  subject,  “  The  Black  Hole  in 
our  own  Bedrooms  ” ;  Dr.  Lankester’s  “  School 
Manual  of  Health,”  or  a  manual  on  ventilation, 
jmblished  by  the  Metropolitan  Working  Classes 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Health. 

I  look  forward  —  1  say  it  openly  —  to  some 
period  of  higher  civilization,  when  the  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  ventilation  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  shall  be  largely  extended,  .and  made  far  more 
stringent ;  when  oflicers  of  public  health  shall  'oe 
empowered  to  enforce  the  ventilation  of  every  room 
in  which  jiersons  are  employed  for  hire ;  and  em- 

f lowered  also  to  demand  a  proper  system  of  venti- 
ation  for  every  new  house,  whether  in  country  or 
in  town.  To  that.  I  believe,  we  must  come ;  but  I 
had  sooner  far  see  these  improvements  carried  out, 
as  befits  the  citizens  of  a  free  country,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  rather  than  in  that  of  me  law,  —  car¬ 
ried  out,  not  compulsorily  ami  from  fear  of  fines, 
but  voluntarily,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  and 
humanity.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  good  feeling 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  whether  the  health  of 
those  whom  thev  employ,  and  therefore  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  wWh  they  absolutely  need,  are  not 
matters  for  which  they  are  not  more  or  less  respon¬ 
sible  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

And  if  any  excellent  pers<jn  of  the  old  school 
should  answer  me,  “  ^Tiy  make  all  this  fuss  about 
ventilation?  Our  forefathers  got  on  very  well 
without  it,”,  I  must  answer  that,  begging  their 
pardons,  our  ancestors  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Our  ancestors  got  on  usually  verv  ill  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  :  and  when  they  got  on  well,  it  was  because 
tlm'  had  good  ventilation  in  spite  of  themselves. 

First  they  got  on  very  ill.  To  quote  a  few  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  longevity,  or  to  tell  me  that 
men  were  larger  and  stronger  on  the  average  in  old 
times,  is  to  yield  to  the  old  fallacy  of  fancying  that 
savages  were  peculiarly  healthy  because  those  who 
were  seen  were  active  and  strong.  Tlie  simple  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  the  strong  alone  survived,  while  the 
majority  died  fhjm  the  severity  of  the  training. 
Savages  do  not  increase  in  number ;  and  our  ances¬ 
tors  increased  but  very  slowly  for  many  centuries. 
I  am  not  going  to  disgust  my  audience  with  statis¬ 
tics  of  disease ;  but  knowing  something,  as  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  do,  of  the  soci.al  state  and  of  the  health  of  the 
Middle  and  Elizabethan  Ages,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  average  of  disease  and  death  was 
far  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  Epidemics  of  many 
kinds,  typhus,  ague,  plague,  —  all  diseases  whicii 
were  caused  more  or  less  by  bad  air,  devastated  this 
land  and  Europe  in  those  days  with  a  horrible  in¬ 
tensity,  to  which  even  the  choleras  of  our  times  are 
mild.  The  back  streets,  the  hospitals,  the  jails,  the 
barracks,  the  camps,  —  every  place  in  which  any 
lai^c  number  of  persons  congregated,  were  so  many 
nests  of  pestilence,  engendered  by  uncleanliness. 
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which  defiled  alike  the  water  which  was  drank  and 
the  air  which  was  breathed ;  and  as  a  single  fact, 
of  which  the  tables  of  insurance  companies  as¬ 
sure  us,  the  average  of  human  life  in  England  has 
increased  twenty  five  per  cent  since  the  reign  of 
Grcorgc  I.,  owing  simply  to  our  more  rational  and 
cleanly  habits  of  life. 

But  secondly,  I  said  that  when  our  ancestors  got 
on  well,  they  did  so  because  they  got  ventilation 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Luckily  for  them,  their 
houses  were  ill-built,  their  doors  and  windows 
would  not  shut.  They  had  lattice-windowed  houses 
too,  to  live  in  one  of  which,  as  I  can  testify  from 
long  experience,  is  as  thoroughly  ventilating  as 
living  in  a  lantern  with  the  glass  broken  out.  It 
was  because  thi'ir  houses  were  full  of  draughts, 
and  still  more,  in  the  early  middle  age,  because 
they  had  no  glass,  and  stopped  out  the  air  only  by 
a  shutter  at  night,  that  they  sought  for  shelter 
rather  than  for  fi^5sh  air,  of  which  they  sometimes 
had  too  much ;  and  to  escape  the  wind,  built  their 
houses  in  holes,  such  as  that  in  which  the  old  citv 
of  Winchester  stands.  Shelter,  I  believe,  as  much 
as  the  desire  to  be  near  fish  in  Lent,  and  to  occuny 
the  rich  alluvium  of  the  valleys,  made  the  monks 
of  old  England  choose  the  river-banks  for  the  sites 
of  their  abbeys.  Tlicv  made  a  mistake  therein, 
which,  like  most  mistakes,  did  not  go  unpunished. 
These  low  situations,  esiwcially  while  the  forests 
were  yet  thick  on  the  hills  around,  were  the  peren¬ 
nial  haunts  of  fever  and  ague,  produced  by  subtle 
vegetable  poisons,  carried  in  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  by  rotting  vegetation.  So  there  again 
they  fell  in  with  man’s  old  enemy,  bad  air.  Still, 
as  long  as  the  doors  and  windows  did  not  shut, 
some  tree  circulation  of  air  remained.  But  now 
our  doors  and  windows  shut  only  too  tight.  W^e 
have  plate-glass  instead  of  lattices ;  and  we  have 
replaced  the  draughty  and  smoky  but  really  whole¬ 
some  open  chimney,  with  its  wide  comers  and 
settles,  by  narrow  registers,  and  even  by  stoves. 
We  have  done  all  we  can,  in  fact,  to  seal  ourselves  up 
hermetically  from  the  outer  air,  and  to  breathe  our 
own  breaths  over  and  over  again  ;  and  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  it  in  a  thousand  ways  unknown  to  our 
ancestors,  through  whose  rooms  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  whistled,  and  who  were  glad  enough  to 
shelter  themselves  from  draughts  in  the  sitting- 
room  by  the  high  screen  round  the  fire,  and  in  the 
sleeping-room  by  the  thick  curtains  of  the  four-post 
bedstesto,  which  is  now  rtmidly  disappearing  before 
a  higher  civilization.  We,  therefore,  absolutely 
require*  to  make  for  oimselves  the  very  ventilation 
from  which  our  ancestors  tried  to  escape. 

But,  ladies,  there  is  an  old  and  true  proverb, 
that  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
cannot  make  Iiim  drink.  And  in  likewise  it  is  too 
true  that  yoif  may  bring  people  to  the  fresh  air, 
but  you  cannot  make  them  breathe  it.  Their  own 
folly,  or  tlie  ’folly  of  their  parents  and  educators, 
prevents  their  lungs  being  duly  filled  and  duly 
emptied.  Therefore,  the  bloo<l  is  not  duly  oxygen¬ 
ated,  and  the  whole  system  goes  wrong.  Paleness, 
weakness,  consumption,  scrofula,  and  too  many 
other  ailments  are  the  consequences  of  ill-filled 
lungs.  For  without  well-filled  lungs  robust  health 
is  impossible. 

And  if  any  one  shall  answer,  “We  do  not  want 
robust  health  so  much  as  intellectual  attainment. 
The  mortal  body,  being  the  lower  organ,  must 
take  its  chance,  and  be  even  sacrificed,  if  need  be, 
to  the  higher  organ,  the  immortal  mind,”  to  such 


I  reply.  You  cannot  do  it.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  the  express  will  of  God,  laugh  such  at¬ 
tempts  to  scorn.  Every  organ  of  the  body  ij 
formed  out  of  the  blood ;  and  if  the  blood  be  viti- 
ated,  every  organ  suffers  in  proportion  to  its  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  and  the  brain,  being  the  most  delicate  and 
higidy  specialized  of  all  organs,  suffers  most  of  all 
and  soonest  of  all,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
tried  to  work  his  brain  when  •  his  digestion  was  the 
least  out  of  order.  Nay,  the  very  morals  will  suffer. 
From  ill-filled  lungs,  which  signify  ill-repaired 
blood,  arise  year  by  year  an  amount  not  merely  of 
disease,  but  of  folly,  temper,  laziness,  intemperance, 
madness,  and,  let  me  tell  you  fairly,  crime, — the 
sum  of  which  will  never  be  known  till  that  great 
day  when  men  shall  be  called  to  account  for  all 
deeds  done  in  the  Iwdy,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil. 

I  must  n-fer  you  on  this  subject  again  to  Andrew 
Combe’s  “  Physiology,”  esiKieially  chapters  iv.  and 
vii. ;  and  also  to  chapter  x.  of  Madame  de  Wahl’s 
excellent  book.  I  will  only  say  this  shortly,  that 
the  three  most  common  causes  of  ill-filled  lungs,  in 
children  and  in  young  ladies,  are  stillness,  silence, 
and  stays. 

First,  stillness ;  a  sedentary  life  and  want  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  A  girl  is  kept  for  hoims  sitting  on  a  form 
writing  or  reading,  to  do  which  she  must  lean  fo^ 
want ;  and  if  her  mistress  cruelly  attempts  to  make 
her  sit  upright,  and  thereby  keep  the  spine  in  an 
attitude  for  which  Nature  did  not  intend  it,  she  is 
thereby  doing  her  best  to  bring  on  that  disease  .so 
fearfully  common  in  girls’  schools,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine.  But  practically  the  girl  will  stoop 
forward.  And  what  happens  ? 

The  lower  ribs  are  pressed  into  the  bodv,  there¬ 
by  displacing  more  or  less  something  inside.  The 
diaphragm  in  the  mean  time,  which  is  the  very  bel¬ 
lows  of  the  lungs  remains  loose  ;  the  lungs  are  nev¬ 
er  properly  filled  or  emptied ;  and  an  excess  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  them.  What 
follows  ?  F requent  sighing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  heavi¬ 
ness  of  head ;  depression  of  the  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  the  lungs ; 
and  when  the  poor  child  gets  up  from  her  wear)’ 
work,  what  is  the  first  thin<j  she  probably  does  ?  She 
lifts  up  her  chest,  stretches,  yawns,  and  breathes 
deeply,  —  Nature’s  voice.  Nature’s  instinctive  cure, 
which  is  probably  regarded  as  ungraceful,  as  what  is 
called  “  lolling  ”  is.  As  if  sitting  ujiright  was  not  an 
attitude  in  itself  essentially  ungraceful  and  such  as  no 
artist  would  care  to  draw.  As  if  “  lolling,”  which 
means  putting  the  bo<ly  in  the  attitude  of  the  most 
perfect  ease  compatible  with  a  fully’  expanded  chest, 
was  not  in  itself  essentially  grsu^'eml,  and  to  be  seen 
in  every  rejmsing  figure  in  Greek  bas-reliefs  and 
vases ;  graceful  and  like  all  graceful  actioits,  health¬ 
ful  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  only  wholesome  atti¬ 
tude  of  repose  which  I  see  allowed  in  average 
school-rooms  is  lying  on  the  back  on  the  floor,  or 
on  a  sloping  Iroard,  in  which  case  the  lungs  must  be 
fully  expanded.  I  have  seen  that  plan  work  much 
gom,  not  only,  with  girls,  but  with  delicate  boys, 
cspecialfy  when  combined  with  moderate  reading 
aloud. 

This  last  word  brings  me  to  the  second  mistake, 
enforced  silence.  J  s^d  moderate  reading  aloud, 
because  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  irritability 
of  throat  or  lungs,  too  much  moderation  cannot  be 
used.  You  may  as  well  try  to  ciu«  a  diseased  lung 
by  working  it  as  to  cure  a  lame  horse  by  galloping 
him.  But  where  the  breathing  organs  are  of  aver- 
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agp  health,  let  it  be  said  once  and  for  all,  that  chil- 
^n  and  younp  people  cannot  make  too  much  noise. 
The  parents  who  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  their 
children  have  no  right  to  have  brought  them  into 
the  world.  The  schoolmistress  who  enforces  si¬ 
lence  on  her  pupils  is  committing — unintention¬ 
ally  no  doubt,  but  still  committing  —  an  offence 
a^mnst  reason,  worthy  only  of  a  convent.  Everj- 
shout,  every  burst  of  laughter,  every  song ;  nay,  in 
the  case  of  infants,  as  physiologists  well  know,  every 
moderate  fit  of  crying,  conduces  to  health  bv  rapid¬ 
ly  filling  and  emptying  the  lung,  and  changing 
tie  blood  more  rapidly  from  black  to  red,  —  that 
is,  from  death  to  life. 

Andrew  Combe  tells  a  story  of  a  large  charity 
school,  in  which  the  young  girls  were,  for  the  sake 
of  their  health,  shut  up  in  the  hall  and  school-room 
(lurin''  play  hours,  from  November  till  March,  and 
no  romping  or  noise  allowed.  The  natural  conse¬ 
quences  were,  the  great  majority  of  them  fell  ill ;  and 
1  am  afhiid  that  a  great  deal  of  illness  has  been  from 
time  to  time  contracted  in  certain  school-rooms, 
simply  through  this  one  cause  of  enforced  silence. 
Some  cause  or  other  there  must  be  for  the  amount 
of  ill-health  and  weakliness  which  prevails  espe¬ 
cially  among  girls  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
who  have  not,  poor  things,  the  opportunities  which 
richer  girls  have,  of  keeping  themselves  in  strong 
health  by  riding,  skating,  archery  (that  last  quite 
an  admirable  exercise  for  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
far  preferable  to  crcxiuet,  which  involves  too  much 
unwholesome  stooping).  Even  playing  at  ball, 
which  has  been  popular  ever  since  the  time  of  oM 
Homer,  who  makes  the  Princess  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  play  it  on  the  sea-shore,  after  they  have 
washed  the  garments  of  the  royal  household, — 
even  a  game  of  ball,  1  say,  —  if  milliners  and  shop¬ 
girls  had  room  to  indulge  in  one  after  their  seden¬ 
tary  work,  —  might  bring  fresh  spirits  to  many  a 
heart,  and  fresh  color  to  many  a  cheek. 

I  spoke  iust  now  of  the  Greeks.  I  suppose  you 
will  all  allow  that  the  Greeks  were,  as  tar  as  we 
know,  the  most  beautiful  race  which  the  world  ever 
saw.  Every  edveated  man  knows  that  they  were 
also  th^  cleverest  of  all  races ;  and,  next  to  his 
Bible,  tlianks  God  for  Greek  literature. 

Now  these  people  had  made  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  education  a  science  as  well  as  a  study. 
Their  women  practised  graceful  (in  some  cases  even 
athletic)  exercises.  They  developed,  by  a  free  and 
healthy  life,  those  figures  which  remain  everlasting 
and  unapproachable  models  of  human  beauty  ;  but 
(to  come  to  my  third  point)  they  wore  no  stays. 
The  first  mention  of  stays  that  I  have  ever  found"  is 
in  the  letters  of  dear  old  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Cyrene, 
on  the  Greek  coast  of  Africa,  about  four  hundreil 
years  after  the  Christian  era.  He  tells  us  how, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  part  of  the 
coast,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were 
starving  on  cockles  and  limpets,  there  was  among 
them  a  slave  girl  out  of  the  far  East,  who  had  a 
pinched  wasp-waist,  such  as  you  may  see  on  the  old 
Hindoo  sculptures,  and  such  as  you  may  sec  in  any 
street  in  a  British  town. 

And  when  the  Greek  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
found  her  out,  they  sent  for  her  from  house  to  house, 
to  behold  with  astonishment  and  laughter  this 
new  and  prodigious  waist,  with  which  it  seemed 
to  them  it  was  impossible  for  a  human  being  to 
breathe  or  live ;  and  they  petted  the  ptxir  girl  and 
fed  her,  as  they  might  a  dwarf  or  a  giantess,  till 
she  got  quite  fat  and  comfortable,  while  her  owners 


had  not  enough  to  eat.  So  strange  and  ridiculous 
seemed  our  present  fashion  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  centuries  before,  had  imagined,  because 
they  had  seen  living  and  moving,  those  glorious 
statues  which  we  pretend  to  admire,  but  refuse  to 
imitate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  centuries  hence,  when 
mankind  has  learnt  to  fear  God  more,  and  therefore 
to  obey  more  strictly  those  laws  of  nature  and  of 
science  which  are  the  will  of  God,  —  it  seems  to 
me,  I  say,  that  in  those  days  the  present  fashion  of 
tight-lacing  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  contempti¬ 
ble  and  barbarous  superstition,  denoting  a  very  low 
level  of  civilization  in  the  peoples  which  have  prac¬ 
tised  it.  That  for  generations  past,  women  should 
have  been  in  the  habit,  —  not  to  please  men,  who 
do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  a  point  of  beauty, 
—  but  simply  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obedience 
to  something  called  fashion,  —  that  thev  should,  I 
say,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deliberately  crushing 
that  part  of  tlie  body  which  should  be  specially  left 
free,  contracting  and  displacing  their  lungs,  their 
heart,  and  all  the  most  vital  an(l  important  organs, 
and  entailing  therebv  disease,  not  only  on  them¬ 
selves,  but  on  their  children  after  them,  —  that  for 
forty  years  past  physicians  should  have  been  telling 
them  of  the  folly  of  what  they  have  been  doing  ;  — 
and  that  they  should  as  yet,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  not  only  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  warnings, 
but  actually  deny  the  offence,  of  which  one  glance 
of  the  iihysician  or  the  sculptor,  who  know  what 
shape  the  human  bodjr  ought  to  be,  brings  them  in 
guilty,  —  this,  I  say,  is  an  instance  of —  what  shall 
I  call  it?  which  deserves  at  once  the  lash,  not 
merely  of  the  satirist,  but  of  any  theologian  who 
really  believes  that  God  made  the  physical  universe. 
Let  me,  I  pray  you,  appeal  to  your  common  sense 
for  a  moment.  When  any  one  chooses  a  horse  or 
a  dog,  whether  for  strength,  for  speed,  or  for  any 
other  useful  purpose,  the  first  thing  almost  to  be 
looked  at  is  the  girth  round  the  lower  ribs,  the 
room  for  heart  and  lungs.  Exactly  in  projiortion 
to  that  will,  be  the  animal’s  general  healthiness, 
power  of  endurance,  and  value  in  many  other  ways. 
If  you  will  look  at  eminent  lawyers  and  famous 
orators,  who  have  attained  a  healthy  old  age,  you 
will  see  that  in  ever}-  case  they  are  men  (like  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston,  aud  others  whom  I  could  mention) 
of  remarkable  size,  not  merely  in  the  upper,  but  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  men  who  had,  there¬ 
fore,  a  peculiar  power  of  using  the  diaphragm  to  fill 
and  to  clear  the  lungs,  and  therefore  to  oxygenate 
the  blood  of  the  whole  body.  Now  it  is  just  these 
lower  ribs,  across  which  the  diaphragm  is  stretched 
like  the  head  of  a  drum,  which  stays  contract  to  a 
minimum.  If  you  advised  owners  of  horses  and 
hounds  to  put  their  horses  or  their  hounds  into 
stays,  and  lace  them  up  tight,  in  order  to  increase 
their  beauty,  you  would  receive,  I  doubt  not,  a  very 
courteous,  but  certainly  a  very  decided  refusal  to  do 
that  which  would  spoil  not  merely  the  animals 
themselves,  but  .the  whole  stud  or  the  whole  kennel 
for  years  to  come.  And  if  you  advised  an  orator  to 
put  himself  into  tight  stays,  he,  no  doubt,  again 
would  give  a  courteous  answer ;  hut  he  would  reply 
(if he  was  areally  educated  man)  that  to  comply 
with  your  request  would  involve  his  giving  up  pub¬ 
lic  work,  under  the  probable  penalty  of  being  dead 
within  the  twelvemonth. 

And  how  much  work  of  every'  kind,  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical,  is  spoiled  or  hindered  —  how 
many  deaths  occur  from  consumption  and  other 
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complaints  which  are  the  result  of  this  habit  of 
ti^ht  lacing,  is  known  {)artly  to  the  medical  men, 
who  lift  up  their  voices  in  vain,  and  known  fully  to 
Him  who  will  not  interfere  wit))  the  least  of  his  own 
physical  laws  to  save  human  beings  ii\)m  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  wilful  folly. 

And  now  —  to  end  tliis  lecture  with  more  pleas¬ 
ing  thoiwbts  —  What  becomes  of  this  breath  which 
passes  imm  your  lips?  Is  it  merely  harmful, 
merely  waste  ?  Go(l  forbid  !  God  has  forbidden 
that  anything  should  be  merely  harmful  or  merely 
waste  in  this  so  wise  and  well-made  world.  The 
carbonic  acid  which  passes  from  your  lij>s  at  every 
breath  —  ay,  even  that  which  oozes  from  the  volcano 
crater  when  the  eruption  is  past  —  is  a  precious 
boon  to  thousands  of  things  of  which  you  have  dai¬ 
ly  need.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  hint  at  physical 
truth  in  the  old  fairv  tale  of  the  girl,  from  whose 
lips,  as  she  spoke,  fell  pearls  and  diamonds ;  for  the 
carbonic  aciu  of  your  breath  may  help  herealter  to 
make  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  of  a  pearl,  or  the 
still  purer  carbon  of  a  diamond.  Nay,  it  may  go  (in 
such  a  world  of  transformations  do  we  live)  to  make 
atoms  of  coal  strata,  which  shall  lie  buried  for  ages 
beneath  deep  seas,  shall  be  upheavcd  in  continents 
which  are  yet  unborn,  and  uicrc  be  burnt  for  the 
use  of  a  future  race  of  men,  and  resolved  into  their 
ori^al  elements. 

Coal,  wise  men  tell  us,  is  on  the  whole  breath  and 
sunlight,  —  the  breath  of  living  creatures  who  have 
lived  in  the  vast  swamps  and  forests  of  some  prime¬ 
val  world,  and  the  sunlight  which  transmuted  that 
breath  into  tlie  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  magically 
locked  up  for  ages  in  that  black  stone,  to  become, 
when  it  IS  burnt  at  last,  light  and  carbonic  acid,  as 
it  was  at  first.  For  though  you  must  not  breathe 
j’our  breath  again,  you  may  at  least  eat  your  breath, 
if  you  will  allow  the  sun  to  transmute  it  for  you  in¬ 
to  vegetables ;  or  you  may  enjoy  its  fragrance  and 
its  Color  in  the  shape  of  a  lily  or  a  rose.  When 
you  walk  in  a  sunlit  garden,  every  word  you  sjieak, 
every  breath  you  breath,  is  feeding  the  plants  anil 
flowers  around.  The  delicate  surface  of  the  green 
leaves  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  parts  it  into  its 
elements,  retaining  the  carbon  to  make  woody  fibre, 
and  courteously  returning  you  the  oxygen  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  fresh  air,  and  be  inhaled  by  your  lungs 
once  more.  Tlius  do  you  feed  Uie  plants,  just  as 
the  plants  feed  you,  while  the  great  life-giving  sun 
feeds  both  ;  and  the  geranium  staUdiug  in  the  sick 
child’s  window  docs  not  merely  rejoice  his  eye  and 
mind  by  its  beauty  and  freshness,  but  repays  hom 
estly  the  trouble  spent  on  it,  absorbing  the  breath 
which  the  child  needs  not,  and  giving  to  him  the 
breath  which  he  needs. 

So  are  the  services  of  all  things  constituted  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  divine  and  wonderfid  order,  and  knit 
together  in  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  A  fact  to  be  remembered  with  hope  and 
comfort,  but  also  witli  awe  and  fear.  For  as  in 
that  which  is  above  nature,  so  in  nature  itself;  he 
that  breaks  one  physical  law  is  guilty  of  all.  The 
whole  universe,  as  it  were,  takes  up  arras  against 
him  ;  and  all  Nature,  with  her  numberless  and  un¬ 
seen  powers,  is  ready  to  avenge  herself  on  him,  and 
on  his  children  after  him,  he  Knows  not  when  nor 
where.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  obeys  the  laws 
of  nature  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  will  find 
all  things  working  together  to  him  for  good.  He  is 
at  peace  with  the  physical  universe,  lie  is  helped 
and  befriended  aliKe  by  the  sun  above  his  head  and 
the  dust  beneath  his  feet;  because  he  is  obeying 


the  will  and  mind  of  Him  who  made  sun, 
dust,  and  all  tilings,  and  who  has  given  them  a 
.law  which  cannot  be  broken. 


•  ROBERT’S  CAPITAL  HIT. 

III. 

I  HID  not  exjioct  to  hear  from  Roliert  for  two 
days,  and  I  expected  tliat  his  first  letter  would  con¬ 
tain  little  mure  than  the  announcement  oi'  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Paris.  In  order  to  make  tilings  as  little 
unpleasant  tor  me  as  jiussible,  he  had  promised  to 
write  such  letters  as  I  could  show  to  his  mother, 
and  to  put  all  the  private  intelligence  about  the 
“  little  bit  of  a  venture  ”  on  a  separate  sheet.  The 
first  letter  came,  and  merely  announced  his  arrival, 
and  that  he  had  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  jiersou  with  whom  his  client’s  business  was  to 
be  transacted.  Tills  letter  had  no  enclosure,  and 
its  vagueness  made  no  impression  u{)on  my  inotheD 
in-law.  It  was  quite  iu  keeping  with  Mrs.  John’s 
theory  respecting  the  degree  of  confidence  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  of  which  I  was  held  by  Robert  to  be 
intellectually  worthy.  But  the  third  envelojie  had 
a  tiny  sheet  of  veiy  thin  paper,  closely  covered 
with  waiting,  inside  the  ostensible  contents ;  and  I 
escaped  as  soon  as  I  could  from  the  breiikfast-table 
to  my  own  room,  to  peruse  this  document  in  j)eace. 

I  had  not  read  si.\  lines  of  it  before  I  saw  that 
Robert  was  disheartened.  Hu  had  tuund  Mr.  Dis¬ 
ney  more  unmanageable,  more  flighty,  mure  unrea¬ 
sonable  than  he  had-  expected.  He  could  not  get 
him  to  settle  anything  definitely,  —  he  would,  ;uid 
he  would  not.  He  acknowledged  that  he  must  sell 
the  mine,  but  it  had  been  so  badly  managed  as  to 
have  decreased  seriously  in  value,  and  that  he  had 
liecn  going  on  in  so  reckless  a  fasliion  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  set  his  affairs  right  at  any  less  cost  than 
the  immediaty  sale. 

“  All  this,”  Robert  wrote,  “  I  have  told  Donison, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  gone  off"  to  Scotland  alx)ut 
some  tremendously  weighty  undertaking  in  iron 
shi{>-building  in  the  Clyde,  —  anj^also  that  I  am 
sure,  from  Disney’s  manner,  that  some  one  else  Las 
got  hold  of  him,  and  ho  Ls  shufiling  in  this*  way  in 
order  to  see  which  of  the  two  offers  is  the  better. 
I  have  very  little  of  the  detective  faculty,  but  I 
have  scented  so  much,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  when  he  kept  me  waiting  an  hour  for 
him  yesterday  at  one  of  his  two  addi-esses,  he  was 
seeing  somebody  else  on  similar  business  at  the 
others  He  is  a  reckless  being,  but  at  the  same 
time  slippery  and  uncertain.  However,  Wain- 
wTight  knows  all  about  his  liabilities  in  London, 
and  I  am  getting  to  know  about  them  here ;  and  if 
we  can  arrange  them  on  decent  terms,  and  get  him 
to  take  a  reasonable  sum,  and  sign  the  agreement 
for  the  sale,  all  will  be  well.  By  one  of  those 
accidents,  wliich  I  dare  say  ai'C  not  so  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  if  one  only  knew,  I  met  yesterday,  as  he 
stood  staring  up  in  wonder  at  the  demolitions  and 
reconstructions  here,  wliich  are  sufficiently  astound¬ 
ing  to  strangers  already,  —  but  are,  they  say,  the 
merest  faint  outline  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way,  —  our  old  acquaintance  Tliaddeus  Flynn. 
Don’t  you  remember  his  being  at  our  wedding,  and 
going  to  California  immediately  afterwards  ?  Well, 
he  made  a  fortune  there,  and  he  seems  inclined 
to  spend  a  fair  share  of  it  in  Paris ;  tlian  which 
there  is  no  more  convenient  sphere  for  such  an  op¬ 
eration.  The  bearing  of  these  particulars  is,  that 
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Flynn  is  able  to  important  information 

about  the  mine  of  Campo  de  los  Angelos.  He  knows 
it  well,  says  it  is  of  immense  value,  and  needs  only 
honest  an^  intelligent  mana^ment  to  be  a  splendid 
concern,  —  a  ‘  safe  fortune,’  says  Flj  nn,  to  every 
one  concerned  in  it.  With  this  additional  motive 
for  believing  in  my  purixise,  it  is  not  a  little  vexa¬ 
tious  to  be  balked  and  puzzled  by  Disney’s  (jueer, 
unsatisfactory,  shuffling  ways,  and  to  feel  sure  that 
some  one  is  countermining  me.  I  must  have  patience 
and  prudence,  I  suppose,  but  I  confess  I  am  rather 
tired  of  this  uncertainty  already.  I  am  to  see  liim 
this  afternoon,  and  will  report  progress.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  is  some  one  in  the  field, 
whose  tactics  are  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  and  I 
am  almost  sure  that  some  one  has  got  at  his  infor¬ 
mation  through  an  inadvertence  of  Wainwrigiht’s.” 

Robert’s  letter  worried  me  a  good  deal.  1  found 
I  had  been  cherishing  much  more  hope  in  this 
case  than  I  usually  felt  in  anything  speculative.  I 
hated  the  idea  of  his  being  disappointed,  after  all 
his  toil  and  anxiety,  and  was  not  adequatelv  con¬ 
soled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  certainly  liberal 
fee,  and  the  presumably  valuable  connection.  I 
was  very  dull  all  day ;  1  could  not  rouse  myself ;  I 
could  not  try  to  be  companionable  with  my  mother- 
in-law  ;  and  when  the  evening  post  brought  an 
announcement  from  Mrs.  John,  that  she  intended 
to  honor  us  with  her  company  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  her 
“two  toddles,”  who  were  two  extremely  odious 
spoiled  children,  to  see  their  dear  gran^amma, 
but  begged  we  would  not  “  put  ourselves  out,’’  or 
introduce  unwholesome  pastry  at  tea,  —  then  I  felt 
I  could  not  endure  it ;  I  must  get  away,  I  must 
bear  the  next  day’s  anxiety  somewhere  away  from 
Clapham. 

“  I  ’in  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Mrs.  John, 
ma’am,”  I  said,  when  my  mother-in-law  had  read 
out  the  note ;  “  but  I  am  going  to  Sydenham  to¬ 
morrow,  to  see  my  cousin.  Miss  Eccles.” 

•  “  Indeed  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Heron,  with  a  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  the  sniff  condemnatory.  “I  wonder 
you  did  not  mention  the  engagement  before.  But, 
I  dare  say,  Mrsa  John  will  not  mind.” 

I  felt  quite  sure  she  would  not,  and  that  the  two 
ladies  would  have  a  eorafortable  talk  over  me  during 
my  absence,  so  I  did  not  make  any  ajwlogy.  The 
next  morning,  the  weather  being  still  serenely 
beautiful,  I  set  off,  in  a  chocolate-colored  omnibu.s, 
to  perform  the  first  stage  of  my  journey  to  London 
Bndge,  from  whence  alone,  in  those  days,  Syden¬ 
ham  was  attainable  by  railway. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  in  England  as  a  cheeiv 
ful  waiting-room,  which  I  do  not  believe,  it  certainly 
was  not  to  be  found  at  the  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station  ten  years  ago.  It  is  almost  that  time  since 
I  have  seen  the  tlingy  apartment,  with  the  deplor¬ 
able,  high-silled  windows ;  the  shabby  floor-clothed 
floors ;  the  ingeniously  uncomfortable  benches ;  the 
heavy,  dust-latlen  tables  ;  the  leather-bound  Testa¬ 
ments  ;  the  dumpy  bottle  of  stale,  undrinkable 
water ;  the  muggy  glass ;  and  the  out-of-date  time¬ 
table,  which  rendered  a  sojourn  in  the  precincts  of 
the  London  Bridge  railway  a  penitential  exercise. 
Everything  may  be  changed  now,  for  aught  I  know, 
and  the  general  first-class  waiting-room  may  be  as 
handsome,  cheerful,  refined,  and  habitable  an  apart¬ 
ment  as  those  assigned  to  a  similar  purpose  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  the  railways  be¬ 
long  to  the  government,  and  the  government  best 


secures  its  own  interests  by  consulting  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  the  tastes  of  the  people.  I  <^y  know  that 
waiting-room  was  a  fearsome  place  on  that  fine 
summer  forenoon,  when  I,  finding  1  had  missed  a 
train  for  Sydenham,  and  should  ^ve  an  hour  to 
wait  for  the  next,  seated  myself  despondently  on 
one  of  the  benches,  on  the  surface  of  whose  leather 
covering  dust  and  grease  contended  for  the  suprem¬ 
acy,  and  made  up  my  mind,  ruefiilly,  that  this 
was  almost  as  bad  as  putting  up  with  Mrs.  John  at 
Acanthus  Villa. 

A  woman,  whose  face  wore  an  expression  of 
chronic  discontent  and  fatigue,  and  two  tired  chil¬ 
dren,  were  in  the  drearj'  waiting-room  ;  the  former 
leaning  her  head  forlornly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall ; 
while  the  latter  kicked  t^  panels  under  the  high- 
silled  windows,  and  drummed  upon  the  dirty  lower 
panes,  which  they  could  hardly  reach.  I  had 
Imught  a  morning  paper,  but  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  read  it.  I  am  not  a  sufliciently  large-minded 
woman  to  find  solace  for  private  trouble  in  public 
affairs,  and  my  own  small  sphere  occupies  me  to 
the  exclusion  of  nobler  themes.  If  the  pnilosopher 
who  defined  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  intellect  as  integral,  consisting  in  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  women  to  entertain  abstract  ideas,  had 
known  me,  I  am  sure  he  might  have  cited  me  tri¬ 
umphantly  in  support  of  his  theoiy.  I  remember 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  on  this  verj’  subject 
of  speculations,  Robert  said  to  me :  “  Martha,  my 
dear,  you  are  a  true  woman  as  to  your  brain ;  you 
have  no  faculty  of  j:eneralization.’  And  I  replied : 
‘I  dare  say  not.  1  have  not  the  least  notion  what 
you  mean ;  but  I  don’t  want  to  have  the  notion  or 
the  faculty  either.’  I  found  out  afterwards  what 
he  meant,  and  I  know  he  is  right.  If  Robert  were 
an  officer  in  the  army,  I  know  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  or  care  about  war  or  peace,  except  as  his 
safety  and  welfare  should  be  concerned  in  them ; 
and  so  it  would  be  in  everj'  other  case ;  so  it  was 
in  this  particular  case.  The  Campo  de  los  Ange¬ 
los,  with  all  its  public  and  private  interests,  resolved 
itself  for  me  into  Robert’s  being  mortified  or  pleased 
by  the  result  of  his  undertaking  and  journey.  (X 
all  the  unheroie,  unambitious,  narrow-minded  women 
in  the  world,  I  do  believe  I  am  the  most  unheroic, 
unambitious,  and  narrow-mindetl. 

No,  I  could  not  read  the  morning  paper ;  and  I 
took  to  gazing  listlessly  out  at  the  large,  intri¬ 
cate,  dirty,  comfortless  station,  where  trains  were 
arriving,  departing,  or  standing  about,  having  their 
doors  slurred  with  water,  and  their  windows  pulled 
violently  up  to  be  imjierfeetly  rubbed  with  dirty 
cloths.  The  time  passed  heavily,  and  I  had  just 
ascertained  that  only  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  of  wait¬ 
ing  had  gone  over,  when  I  saw  a  man,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  8eemt*d  familiar  to  me,  coming  along  the 
platform  from  a  train  which  had  stopped  at  some 
distance,  and  approaching  the  waiting-room.  In  a 
few  moments  he  had  reached  the  threshold,  followed 
by  a  porter,  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  black  bag.  This  person  was  Mr.  Sloane,  of 
whom  Robert  had  spoken,  whom  we  had  met  occa¬ 
sionally  at  Acanthus  Lodge ;  and  the  porter  seemed 
to  know  him,  and  his  infirmity,  for  he  roared  his 
replies  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him. 

“  You  ’re  sure  you  have  n’t  seen  bun  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  quite  sure,”  shouted  the  porter. 

By  this  time  they  were  both  in  tne  room,  and 
Mr.  Sloane  had  placed  his  black  bag  on  the  huge 
dustv  table.  He  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
window  ’at  which  I  was  standing. 
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“  Very  extraordinary,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
as  loud  as  that  in  which  the  porter  had  spoken, 
and  which,  together  with  his  frowning  and  forbid¬ 
ding  appearance,  sent  the  children  to  their  mother’s 
side,  whence  they  directed  alarmed  looks  at  the 
large  gentleman  who  made  himsdf  so  verv  much  at 
home,  —  “  very  extraordinary.  I  never  knew  him 
to  be  late  before  —  never.” 

“Perhaps  the  message  did  not  reach  him  soon 
enough,  sir,”  the  porter  said,  and  evidently  wished 
to  get  away,  for  he  looked  fussily  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  as  if  ne  saw  a  train  coming. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense  1  ”  and  Mr.  Sloane  roared, 
more  loudly  than  before.  “  The  message  was  ’in 
plenty  of  time.  However,  I  must  wait.  Do  you 
look  sharp  out  there ;  you  ’ll  be  on  the  platform,  I 
se  ?  ” 

es,  sir,”  answered  the  man. 

“I  can’t  stand  about  there;  and  if  he  is’n’t 
watched,  he  may  go  away  without  seeing  me. 
Look  out  for  him.  I  ’ll  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so;  and  if  you  see  him,  send  him  in 
here.” 

He  gave  the  man  a  shilling ;  and  turning  sulkily 
to  the  table,  undid  the  spring  fastening  of  his  bag, 
and  took  out  several  papers  tied  together  with  red 
tape.  The  porter  passed  the  window  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  with  one  of  his  fellows,  nodding  his  head  and 
jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  unconscious 
Mr.  SI  loane,  who  was  mumbling  and  growling  over 
his  papers  like  a  discontented  bear.  He  had  not 
seen  me,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  attract  his  attention. 
He  would  probably  think  it  a  great  nuisance  to 
have  to  talk  to  me  during  our  common  durance, 
and  I  found  it  always  very  fatfguing  to  talk  to  him, 
for  he  was  uninteresting,  deaf,  rude,  and  irritable. 
He  had  just  come  up  from  Sydenham,  I  supposed, 
and  had  made  an  appointment  with  some  individ¬ 
ual,  who  had  not  kept  it,  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 
I  continued  my  unobservant  lookout  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  Mr.  Sloane  sat  with  his  back  to  me,  but 
not  far  from  me  as  I  stood,  still  growling  over  his 
apers,  while  the  tired  children  continued  to  watch 
im  with  round,  alarmed  eyes. 

Presently  I  heard  him  scrabbling  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  still  in  his  ba^,  and  muttering,  “  Now  where 
the  deuce  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  have  put  it  ?  I 
certainlv  had  it  this  morning,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
out  in  the  train.  Let  me  see.  Did  I  ?  —  No,  cer- 
tiunly  not.”  Then  he  clicked  his  tongue  against  his 
teeth,  with  that  sound  unrenderable  in  words  which 
signifies  vexation,  and  searched  through  the  pjipers 
again.  I  turned  half  round,  and  watched  the  search, 
but  he  did  not  notice  me.  lie  grew  more  and  more 
angry  and  impatient ;  turned  his  bag  up  with  the 
open  mouth  downwards ;  shook  all  its  contents  out 
upon  the  table ;  timned  them  over  unavailingly, 
muttering  all  the  time,  sometimes  inaudibly,  but  at 
others  so  that  I  could  catch  his  words :  “  There,  if 
I ’ve  come  without  that,  he  might  as  well  have 
stayed  aw^  as  not.  What  the  deuce  have  I  done 
with  it  ?  If  I  could  even  remember  the  address.  — 
Hotel  de  I’Univers,  was  it?  Hotel  de  Rouen?  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Calais  ?  Hotel  de  something  or  other.  Whnt 
was  it  ?  ”  Now  he  was  frantically  searching  his  pock¬ 
ets,  of  which  —  as  he  was  wrapjwd  up  as  if  in  raid- 
winter  on  this  fine  afternoon  in  May  —  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  ;  and  presently  he  pulled  out  a  white  silk  muffler, 
and  with  it  a  letter,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
on  which  he  pounced  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction, 
muttering,  “  IIow  the  deuce  did  it  get  there  ?  ” 

“  Your  train,  ma’am,”  said  the  porter,'  to  whom 


Mr,  Sloane  had  given  the  shilling,  “  just  startmg. 
Come  along,  little  uns  ” ;  and  he  good-natured^ 
took  the  smaller  child  in  his  arms,  while  the  mother 
led  the  other  away,  who  went  with  a  backward 
glance  at  the  gruff  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  now 
found  myself  alone. 

He  unfolded  the  letter,  which  was  written  on 
large  business-like  paper,  and  spreading  it  out  on 
the  table,  set  his  elbows  on  eitner  side  of  it,  and  ' 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands  began  to  mat¬ 
ter  and  mumble  more  continuously  and  loudly  than 
before.  My  position  was  not  pleasant;  he  was 
evidently  skimming  the  letter  in  order  to  find  out 
some  particular  passage,  —  probably  the  name  of 
the  hotel  he  had  been  tiying  to  recall.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  what  he  said  where  I  stood,  and  1 
could  not  change  my  position  without  attracting 
his  attention,  which  I  particularly  wished  to  avoitf, 

I  was  thinking  that  I  must  do  this  unpleasant  thing, 
however,  when  Mr.  Sloane  said,  quite  aloud: 

“  Hotel  d’Espagne  1  That ’s  it,  of  course.  That’s 
where  Dorrison’s  man  found  him  1  ”  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book.  The 
words  so  startled  me,  that  I  turned  ejuite  round, 
and  then  and  there  proved  myself  incapable  of 
entertaining,  or  at  least  of  acting  on  the  abstract 
idea  of  honor,  for  I  felt  instinctively  that  if  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  deaf  gentleman’s  communing  with 
himself,  I  should  learn  something  which  it  might  be 
of  importance  to  Robert  to  know,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  me  not  to  listen.  Indeed,  —  so  con¬ 
fused  are  the  feminine  “  moral  ideas,”  —  I  had  a 
notion  that  there  was  something  “  providential” 
in  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  I  stood  quite 
still,  and  sideways,  at  a  few  feet  from  Mr.  Sloane, 
who  presently  began  to  read  the  letter  before  him 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  almost  consecutively. 
The  earlier  passages  of  the  letter  were  of  no  impo^ 
tance ;  but  soon  I  heard  this :  “  Disney  is  playing 
an  artful  game ;  but  I  dare  say  as  much  for  the  fun 
as  for  the  profit  of  it.  But  to  prolong  this  kind  of 
fun  does  not  suit  us,  so  I  have  aetermined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  not  happened 
to  meet  Dorrison’s  man,  though  I  know  he  is  in 
Paris ;  indeed,  Disney  has  said  as  much,  and 
almost  acknowledged  the  game  he  is  playing ;  so  I 
suppose  he  has  given  him  a  rendezvous  somewhere 
else.  Of  course,  if  it  were  worth  our  while  we 
could  ascertain  that  very  easily,  but  it  is  not.  I 
am  resolved  now  to  use  the  five  hundred  pounds 
assigned  debt,  which  Colvill  prepared  as  a  last 
resource,  in  case  Disney  was  unmanageable,  or 
Dorrison’s  man  was  treading  too  closed  on  our 
heels.  Fortunately,  the  method  of  procedure  here, 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  is  very  summary  ;  and  / 
know,  as  a  fa’ct,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Disney  to  lay  his  hands  on  five  hundred  pounds. 
Indeed,  living  the  life  he  does,  I  am  surprised 
he  has  five  pounds  in  his  pocket.  I  have  just  i 
now  given  instructions  to  Fayolle’s  people.  The 
five  hundred  pounds  debt  to  Roberts  and  Smith 
is  safely  assigned  to  them,  as  you  are  aware,  apd 
they  will  take  immediate  action.  Disney  will  find 
liimself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  Clichy ; 
and  the  man  who  brings  him  the  ready  money  to 
get  him  out  will  be  the  successful  candidate  for 
Campo  de  los  Angelos.  It  is  fortunate  there  is 
such  an  effectual  screw  ready  to  be  put  on,  for 
he  really  is  the  most  tiresome  fellow,  the  most 
slippery  customer,  I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  But 
we  have  him  now.  Yesterdav,  he  was  so  cool  upon 
our  bargain,  had  so  much  die  air  of  a  man  who 
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was  going  to  slip  through  my  fingers,  I  made  up 
my  mind  this  must  be  done  at  once.  Fayolle’s 

Cople  will  act  to-morrow,  so  don’t  let  any  time  be 
it  on  your  side.  Let  me  have  a  draft  on  Lafitte 
for  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  the  tenth.  I 
will  report  progress  to-morrow.”  Then  came  a 
pause,  and  some  mumbled  sentences  which  I  did 
not  catch.  I  had  listened  with  painful  intensity, 
I  had  heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  but  my 
mind  was  not  clear  enough  to  take  note,  in  any 
practical  sense,  of  its  own  impressions.  I  knew  I 
should  not  forget  a  word  that  I  had  heard,  though 
some  portions  of  the  letter  came  back  to  me  with 
more  force  than  the  others.  I  knew  my  memory 
was  quite  trustworthy,  but  there  might  be  more 
for  me  to  hear.  After  a  little,  1  should  be  able  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  decide  on  what  was  to  be 
done.  1  remained  motionless,  and  still  intently 
listening ;  but  Mr.  Sloane  thrust  the  letter,  with  a 
final  impatient  grunt,  into  his  bag,  snapped  the 
lock,  ana  rose.  I  turned  my  face  to  the. window, 
and  leaned  my  forehead  against  the  glass.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate  that  he  should  recog¬ 
nize  me  just  then,  as  he  probably  knew  who  was 
“  Dorrison’s  man,”  whom  his  correspondent  was  so 
very  certain  about  outwitting.  Mr.  Sloane  was 
wsUdng  heavily  to  the  door,  when  the  porter  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  said  ;  “  Mr.  Colvill ’s  a 
cornin’  in,  sir  ” ;  and  in  the  next  breath  ;  “  Your 
train  now,  ma’am.” 

Mr.  Sloane  hurried  out,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a 
slight  dark  man,  whom  he  met  a  few  paces  from 
the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  and  with  whom  he 
walked  away. 

“  Your  train,  ma’am,”  repeated  the  waiter. 

“  Thank  you,”  I  answered  ;  “  I  have  changed  my 
mind  ;  I  am  not  going.” 

The  man  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  I  suppose 
railway  porters  see  a  good  many  eccentric  and 
foolish  people  in  the  course  of  their  lives  ;  and  this 
one  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  to  have  waited 
nearly  an  hour  tor  a  particular  train,  in  such  an 
uninviting  place,  and  then  change  one’s  mind 
about  travelling  by  it,  was  not  the  most  orderly 
and  rational  of  proceedings.  1  left  the  station  and 
crossed  over  to  the  enclosed  passage,  which  led,  in 
arcade  fashion,  in  those  days,  to  the  Tooley  Street 
side,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  In  that  passage 
there  were  queer  little  shops,  where  the  railway 
passenger  could  rush  in  and  purchase  fruit,  cakes, 
confectionery,  dolls,  writing-desks,  railway-rugs, 
spectacles,  paper-knives,  slippers,  and  other  usenil 
commodities. 

I  entered  the  cake-shop  near  the  entrance,  bought 
some  pastry,  which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  asking 
for  a  seat ;  and  then,  opening  my  pocket-book  on 
the  counter,  I  wrote  down  every  word  of  the  letter 
I  had  heard  read  out  by  Mr.  Sloane.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  with  whicl^  I  repro¬ 
duced  it ;  the  sentences  arranged  themselves  in  my 
memoiy  .with  unerring  exactness :  “  Disney  will  find 
himself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  Clichy ;  and 
the  man  who  brings  him  the  ready  money  to  get  him 
out  will  be  the  successful  candidate  for  Campo  de  los 
Angelos.” 

I  tried  to  recall  what  it  was  I  had  heanl  Robert 
telling  John  about  the  summary  action  of  French 
law  in  cases  of  debt,  and  how  creditors  in  England 
could  assign  their  debtors’  obligations  to  French 
holders,  and  so  bring  them  under  the  action  of  the 
law ;  but  I  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  it  all.  It  did 
not  matter,  however.  No  doubt,  the  writer  of  that 


letter  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  my  business  was 
to  act  on  the  information  I  had  obtained. 

I  had  Robert’s  letter  with  me,  and  now  read  it 
carefully  again.  The  other  formed  a  startling  com¬ 
mentary  upon  it.  Mr.  Dorrison  was  not  in  town,  so 
that  I  could  not  go  to  him,  tell  him  what  I  had  found 
out,  and  leave  him  to  circumvent  the  designs  of  the 
other  party.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station,  and  entering  the  continen¬ 
tal  department,  ascertained  the  hour  at  which  the 
mail-train  for  Paris,  via  Dover  and  Calais,  would 
be  despatched.  Six  o’clock  p.  M.  It  was  now 
half  past  eleven.  There  was  time  enough,  but  none 
to  spare,  fur  what  I  had  to  do. 

Mr.  John  Ilackett  had  his  place  of  business,  and 
also  his  place  of  abode,  at  No.  300  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  He  was  the  quietest  and  most  business¬ 
like  of  men,  and  held  Lincoln’s  Inn,  out  of  whose 
precincts  he  rarely  stirred,  in  reverence  and  admi¬ 
ration  worthy  of  Tim  Linkinwater.  He  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  my  parents,  and  took  a  kindly  inter¬ 
est  in  myself  and  Gerty.  He  had  not  approved  of 
my  marriage,  not  on  particular,  but  on  general 
grounds.  He  did  not  see  the  good  of  it.  I^t  peo¬ 
ple  keep  to  themselves,  and  spend  their  little  or 
much  money,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  themselves,  — 
that  was  his  doctrine.  He  was  very  consistent;  he 
had  never  married,  or  been  suspected  of  the  remot¬ 
est  notion  of  paying  attention  to  any  woman  in  his 
life.  I  don’t  know  what  his  exact  connection  with 
the  legal  profession  was ;  I  believe  he  had  some, 
though  not  “  a  lawyer,”  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
term ;  but,  whatever  his  business  was,  he  stuck  to  it 
pertinaciously,  never*went  out,  or^  had  company  at 
home,  and  cherished  nothing  except  his  cat  and  his 
cough.  I  believe  to  have  lost  cither  would  have 
grieved  him  sorely. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  see  IVIr.  John 
Ilackett.  That  was  easy  ;*  but  I  was  not  so  sure 
about  what  was  to  come  after,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  become  very  uncertain  and  uncomfortable 
about  it,  before  a  dreadful  jingling,  jolting  “  foiu> 
wheeler  ”  deposited  me  at  his  door.  What  a  fool  I 
was  not  to  have  gone  in  a  hansom,  but  I  am  as  in¬ 
consistent  as  most  women.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  rather  a  daring  thing,  but  I  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  get  into  a  hansom  by  myself!  It  is  ten 
years  ago,  you  must  remember. 

Mr.  Hackett  was  at  home,  and  could  see  me ;  and 
in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  in  his  private  office, 
—  a  gloomy  room,  with  a  very  oppressive  smell  of 
parchment  and  mouldy  ink  about  it,  —  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  him,  while  he  maintained  profound  silence, 
that  I  had  come  to  ask  him  for  my  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  am  sure  my  stammering  speech  and 
confused  countenance  would  have  justified  Mr. 
Hackett  in  suspecting  me  of  the  most  nefarious 
designs  in  making  this  application.  If  he  had 
thought  I  wanted  the  money  in  order  to  run  away 
fiom  Robert,  and  endow  a  gay  Lothario  with  all 
mv  worldly  goods,  I  should  not  have  blamed  him. 
This  suspicion  did  not  present  itself  to  him,  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  which  did. 

“  It  is  very  odd  that  you  should  come  in  this 
way,  and  ask  me  for  this  sum,  without  giving  me 
any  notice,”  said  Mr.  Hackett,  severely. 

“  I  know  it  is,”  I  replied ;  “  but  Mr.  Heron  told 
me  he  had  explained  to  you  that  I  had  the  right  to 
claim  it,  of  my  own  accord,  at  any  time,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  make  any  difficulty  about  letting 
me  have  it.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  me,  to 
Mr.  Heron,  that  there  should  not  lx;  an  hour’s  delay.” 
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“  Soh  I  ”  said  Mr.  Ilackett,  slowly ;  this  is  to  fol-  ' 
low  the  rest,  I  suppose.  Well,  well,  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  folly  ot  all  you  women.  I  thought  the 
nest-egg  would  not  be  left  long.” 

How  angry  I  telt  with  him  I  Afterwards,  when 
Robert  explained  that  Mr.  Haekett,  who  did  not 
know  any  of  the  circumstances,  hml  taken  a  per¬ 
fectly  correct  and  sensible  view  of  the  case,  and 
had  been  very  right  and  very  kind  in  deploring 
his  inability  to  prevent  my  committing  what  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  an 
act  of  arrant  folly,  I  pretended  to  be  convinced, 
but  I  was  not.  More  want  of  generalization,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  another  instance  of  inability  to  take  in  “  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  1  ” 

“  I  cannot  explain  myself  folly,  Jlr.  Haekett,”  I 
said ;  “  and  of  course  I  cannot  make  you  give  me 
the  money,  if  you  won’t ;  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  you  will  do  me  an 
irreparable  injury.” 

“  Don’t  excite  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Haekett ;  “  you 
shall  have  the  money,  —  not  with  my  free  will,  re¬ 
member  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never  regret  having 
insisted  u()on  it.  1  hold  your  husband’s  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  ;  you  are  quite  right  about  that ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  act  on  it.  I  hoped  your  hus¬ 
band  would  have  had  more  wisdom  and  self-con^ 
trol.” 

“  My  husband  has  plenty  of  wisdom  and  plenty 
of  selt^'ontrol,”  I  answered,  sharply ;  “but  the  money 
is  wanted  for  a  matter  in  which  the  need  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  I  know,  —  the  old  story.  No  one  ever 
foresees.  Howej  er,  it ’s  no  business  of  mine.” 

“  You  shall  know  all  about  it  afterwards,  Mr. 
Haekett,”  I  said,  imploringly ;  “  only  believe  me 
now  that  I  want  the  money  for  a  good  piu^mse. 
Indeed,  it  shall  be  replaced  in  your  hands  m  a  few 
days.”  * 

He  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing ;  then  turned 
his  chair  round  to  his  desk,  and  opened  a  long 
drawer,  from  whence  he  took  a  check-book  and  a 
slip  of  paper  with  a  stamp  upon  it.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  he  made  qut  the  check.  I  watched 
the  writing  of  every  letter  of  it.  Then  he  wrote 
something  on  the  oblong  slip  of  stamped  paper, 
and  telling  me  that  it  was  a  receipt  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  directed  me  to  sign  it.  I  did  so,  and  he 
then  handed  me  the  precious  check. 

“  Shall  I  send  and  get  it  cashed  for  you  ?  ”  he 
asked  me. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  I  said,  eagerly ;  “  I  am  going 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ba^,  and  will  cash  it 
myself.” 

“  Take  care  where  you  put  it,”  he  said ;  “  and 
look  sharp  after  your  purse  as  you  come  out  of  the 
Bank.” 

i“  Good-by,  Mr.  Haekett,  and  a  thousand  thanks.” 

“  Good-by,  Mrs.  Heron :  you  are  a  very  foolish 
woman,  and  I  hope  you  may  not  yet  be  very  sorry 
for  this  day’s  work.” 

He  came  with  me  to  the  cab,  fur  all  that,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  when  I  was  seated  in  it,  and  said, 
“  Tell  Heron  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him.” 

“  I  will,  when  he  returns  from  Paris.” 

The  cab  moved  on,  and  I  left  Mr.  Haekett  look¬ 
ing  surprised.  It  had  not  occiured  to  me  that  he 
did  not  know  Robert  was  away.  He  must  have 
wopdered  more  than  ever  what  I  wanted  with  the 
money. 

It  was  just  one  o’clock  when  I  reached  the  Bank 
of  England.  I  cashed  my  precious  check,  taking 


the  money  in  five  notes  of  a  hundred  pounds  each; 
and  having  fastened  my  purse  securely  into  the 
bosom  of  my  dress,  I  drove  once  more  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  Railway  Station,  and  found  a  train,  in 
which  I  took  my  place,  just  about  to  start  for  Syden- 
ham. 

My  cousin,  ‘Mrs.  Eccles,  lived  close  to  the  station 
at  Sydenliam,  in  a  small  house,  with  the  prettiest 
of  gjvrdens,  and  the  greenest  of  palings,  she  was 
a  widow,  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  both 
clever  and  .‘sensible,  and  I  enjoyed  her  society  very 
much.  I  did  not  see  her  often,  because  qpthin* 
would  induce  her  to  encounter  the  best-parlor  re- 
f/ime  of  Clapham,  and  my  mother-in-law  regarded 
her  as  an  eccentric  person,  a  dubious  companion  for 
a  well-regulated  young  woman.  If  Mrs.  Heron  did 
not  “  hold  with”  speculators,  she  held  still  less  with 
clever  women.  She  did  not  see  the  good  of  it,  for 
her  part ;  literary  women  never  made  good  wives, 
or  housekeepers,  and  they  had  much  better  leave 
“  such  things”  —  by  which  my  mother-in-law  meant 
tlie  writing  of  books  —  to  men,  who  had  sense.  One 
of  the  trials,  then,  that  had  attended  my  removnl 
to  Clapham,  and  the  relinquishment  of  our  own 
happy  little  house,  was  the  decrease  in  my  oppo^ 
tunities  of  seeing  my  cousin,  iirs.  Eccles  ^as  writ 
ing  in  her  tiny  drawing'floom,  and  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  me.  I  told  her  at  once  what  had 
happened,  and  was  much  reassured  by  her  composed 
ac(iuiescence  in  my  own  plan  of  proceeeling. 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  she  said.  “  You  must  go  to 
Paris  by  to-night’s  mail,  and  take  the  money  to 
yoim  husband.  Whether  this  Mr.  Disney  is  u 
Clichy  or  out  of  it,  tliis  will  secure  Mr.  Heron’s  sins 
cess  ;  and  equally,  of  course,  your  mother-in-law, 
and  that  detestable  British  matron,  Mrs.  John  Her 
on,  must  not  know  anything  about  it.” 

“  That  was  my  chief  difficulty ;  I  felt  it  ought  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible :  I  could  not  explain  thing; 
to  them ;  and  if  they  thought  I  had  merely  gone  ot 
to  Paris,  to  join  Robert,  for  a  freak  I  oh,  my  good¬ 
ness,  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  they,  would  saj 
of  me,  or  when  I  should  hear  the  end  of  it !  ” 

“  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  No,  they  must  not 
know.  You  must  do  this  little  bit  of  businen 
quietly  — just  going  to  Paris  to-night,  and  coming 
back  by  the  mail  to-morrow  night.  When  you  have 
put  the  money  and  the  information  into  your  hus¬ 
band’s  hands,  vou  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
matter ;  leave  bim  to  make  use  of  them.” 

“I  understand  all  that,”  I  replied;  “but  the 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  my  absence.  My  motb- 
er-iu-law  will  be  so  surprised  and  alarmed,  if  1 
don’t  return.  I  came  down  to  ask  you  how  I  should 
explain  mj'  going,  for  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  by 
anv  ingenuity  conceal  it.” 

Mrs.  Eccles  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said 
briskly,  “  She  would  never  think  of  coming  here 
to  look  for  you,  would  she,  if  vou  told  her  you 
would  remain  with  me  for  a  couple  of  days  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  she  would ;  but  I  am  s«rc  she 
would  make  my  staying  here,  during  Rolx'rt’s  ab¬ 
sence,  a  cause  of  offence,  and  harp  upon  it  for  many 
a  dav.” 

“  Never  mind  that ;  something  must  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  case  like  this ;  and  it  is  better  you  should 
be  blamed  for  staying  here  than  subjected  to  the 
frightful  accusation  of  being  a  clever  woman,  who 
is  doing  a  sensible  thing  to  help  her  husband  in  a 
difficulty.  You  ’ll  get  over  Ae  one,  —  but  the 
other  ?  Think  of  the  inconsistency,  my  dear  I  It 
would  never  do.  You  must  write  a  note  from  here. 
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—  Mrs.  Heron  will  get  it  to-night,  just  when  s>he 
will  be  expecting  you  home  —  and  in  that  note  you 
must  tell  a  fib  or  two.  You  must  say  I  have  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  you  to  remain  here  for  a  couple  of 
davs,  and  that  you  will  return  to  Clapham  on  Sat¬ 
urday  attemoon.” 

“  Well  —  but  —  if  she  should  ever  find  it  out  ?  ” 

(“  Moral  ideas  ”  again.) 

“  I  don’t  think  she  will ;  but  if  she  ever  does  lay 
the  blame  on  Robert.  My  lielief  is  you  will  succeed 
•in  managing  this  affair,  and  your  share  in  it  will 
never  be  suspected;-  and  Robert’s  capital  hit  will 
elevate  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  mother,  —  success 
always  does  elevate  p<*ople  in  every  one’s  opinion, 
you  know;  and  all  will  go  on'niflch  better  for  the 
future.” 

“  You  will  have  to  lend  me  the  money  for  mv 
travelling  expenses,”  I  said ;  “  I  have  only  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  beside  my  five  hundred  pounds.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  that,”  ri'plied  my  cousin ;  “  and  also  I 
will  lend  you  a  little  bag  and  a  brush  and  comb ; 
and  those,  with  a  coljar  and  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  will  be  all  the  luggage  there  can  be 
any  occasion  for  you  to  take  with  you.  And  now, 
yoii  are  going  to  lie  down  and  rest,  until  your  din¬ 
ner  is  ready,  and  to  put  all  care  and  anxietv  off 
your  mind,  for  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  be 
at  London  Bridge  in  time  for  the  mail-train  to 
Dover.” 

She  was  a  very  cheering,  helpful  sort  of  woman ; 
a  capital  person  to  have  with  one  in  any  trouble, 
or  when  one  was  nervous  or  undecided.  There 
was  no  indecision  about  her.  I  wrote  the  note, 
which  I  made  as  vague  as  possible,  with  a  cowardly 
kind  of  notion  that  thereby  I  reduced  the  magnitude 
of  the  fibs  which  I  had  to  resort  to.  There  was 
clearly  no  alternative  but  to  keep  my  mother-in-law 
in  ignorance  of  my  audacious  act  in  taking  the  last 
money  I  possessed  to  Robert,  on  such  an  errand. 

1  had  a  goo<l  rest,  though  I  could  not  sleep,  and  a 
good  dinner,' during  which  Mrs.  Eccles  talked  to 
me  in  her  cheery,  bright,  encouraging  way,  and 
made  fun  of  my  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 
an  unprotected  female.  8he  kept  her  word  in 
every  particular.  She  came  with  me  to  London 
Bridge  ;  she  bought  my  ticket,  and  selected  a  cor¬ 
ner  seat  for  me  in  a  comfortable  carriage  ;  and  as 
the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  I  saw  her  bright, 
plain,  sensible  face  to  the  last,  and  felt  as  if  she 
were  still  patting  me  on  the  back. 

I  shall  never  forget  Robert’s  face  when  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat,  at  the 
porte-cochere  of  the  Hotel  de  Calais,  and  saw  who 
was  the  “  lady  ”  who  had  requested  to  see  him ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said  to  me,  when  he 
had  heard  my  story',  told  with  the  utmost  incohe¬ 
rence  and  nervousness,  for  I  broke  down  the  moment 
I  saw  him,  and  felt  that  I  need  not  be  strong-minded 
any  longer.  But  I  made  him  understand  it  some¬ 
how,  and  j)ut  the  money  into  his  hands.  MTiat  he 
said  was  very'  precious  to  me,  and  might  have  been 
dangerous,  as  provocative  of  self-conceit,  had  I  not 
had  the  counterpoise  of  my  mother-in-law  and  Mrs. 
John  to  any  risk  of  my  thinking  my'self  ready-wit¬ 
ted.  I  asked  him  only  one  thing,  in  return  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  service  of  incalculable  iin-  I 
portance  ;  it  was  that  he  would  never  tell  any  one, 
if  he  succeeded,  that  I  had  had  any  part  in  the 
transaction.  He  promised ;  and  I  think  he  has 
kept  Ids  word  pretty  well.  But  Mr.  Dorrison  asked  1 
to  be  introduced  to  me  not  long  after,  when  every-  1 
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thing  had  succeeded,  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  presenting  me  with  some  beautiful  ornaments, 
and  has  ever  since  evinced  a  livelier  interest  in  me 
than  is  to  be  quite  accounted  for  by  the  business  re¬ 
lations  between  him  and  Robert. 

I  had  a  long  rest,  while  Robert  hurried  away  to 
see  what  hatl  befallen  Mr.  Disney.  In  some  hours 
he  returned,  and  told  me  his  adventures.  They  are 
easilv  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  ^Ir.  Sloane’s  dis¬ 
comfited  correspondent,  who  narrowly  escaped  be¬ 
ing  thnjwn  out  of  window  the  next  day  by  the  en¬ 
raged  colonial,  —  in  the  words  which  Robert  quoted 
from  my  notes  of  the  letter :  “  The  man  who  brought 
him  the  money  to'yet  him  out  of  Clichy  is  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate  for  Campo  de  los  A  ngelos.”  The  bai^ 
gain  was  concluded  that  very  day',  and  the  triumph¬ 
ant  result  telegraphed  to  Dorrison.  Then  Robert 
and  I  drove  about  Paris  for  a  while,  and  dined  in  a 
wonderful  room,  so  full  of  velvet  and  flowers,  and 
gilding  and  looKng-glasses,  that  I  could  hardly  eat 
my  dinner  fi^r  bewilderment.  It  was  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  that  we  sketched  out  the  scheme  of  a  future 
visit  to  Paris;  and  I  am  afraid  we  were  as  much 
pleased  and  amused  as  a  pair  of  naughty  children 
at  the  escapade  I  had  effected,  and  the  little  secret 
he  and  I  and  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Eccles,  possessed  in 
common.  He  put  me  into  the  train,  and  we  parted 
quite  gayly,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  my  having  made 
a  journey'  which  would  have  been  talked  about  for 
a  mrtnth  at  Clapham  with  perfect  ease.  He  did  not 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Disney  until  the  final 
signing  and  sealing  had  been  done.  His  last  words 
to  me  were,  “  I  wonder  if  our  dear  old  house  at 
Hampstead  is  to  be  had  ?  ”  And  then  I  knew 
th.at  Ilobert  thought  the  turn  in  the  long  lane  of 
our  troubles  had  been  reached,  and  this  “little 
bit  of  a  venture  ”  was  to  be  the  broad  way  out 
of  them. 

When  I  made  my  appearance  at  Clapham  I  was 
very  coldly  received,  and  my  conciliatory  attempts 
were  received  with  a  long  series  of  sniffs.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  questions ;  Mrs.  Eccles  was  a  person  con¬ 
cerning  whom  my  mother-in-law  would  not  conde¬ 
scend  even  to  be  curious. 

Robert  came  home  a  few  days  after,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Haekett  within  a  few  hours  of  his  return. 
My  five  hundred  pounds  were  safely  lodged  in  his 
cautious  keeping  again  ;  and  I  .suppose  Roljert 
made  a  satisfactory  apology'  for  me,  as,  when  I 
next  saw  Mr.  John  Haekett,  he  told  me  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  me  to  be  a  much  more  foolish  woman  than  I 
had  turned  out  to  be,  and  he  congratulated  Robert 
on  having  made  a  less  fatal  blunder  in  his  marriage 
than  almost  any  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

CamjK)  de  los  Angelos  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  did  prove  to  be  the  turning-point  in  oTir  for- 
tuhes.  “  The  very  clever  way  in  which  Robert 
managed  a  critical  and  difficult  affair  for  Mr.  Dorri¬ 
son,  and  the  confidential  and  profitable  relations 
resulting  therefrom,”  is  a  favorite  theme  with  my 
mother-in-law,  who  likes  us  almost  as  well  as  she 
likes  John  and  Mrs.  John,  now  that  we  have  a  finer 
house  than  Acanthus  Lodge,  and  Heron  and  Shaw 
are  no  longer  “  rising  ”  young  men,  but  in  an  assured 
and  prosperous  position.  She  »is  not,  however,  al¬ 
together  inconsistent ;  she  still  declares,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  that  she  does  not  “  hold  with  ”  speculations ; 
though  in  that  mine  affair,  somewhere  in  America, 
a  place  with  a  name  which  she  would  not  pro¬ 
nounce  if  she  could,  regarding  it  as  l^ani.sh 
1  and  impious,  Robert  had  certainly  made  a  Capital 
1  Hit. 
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“  Books  for  children,”  —  the  press  groans  with 
their  multitude,  and  their  illustrations  have  abso¬ 
lutely  become  exquisite  works  of  art.  Each  risen 
generation  repeats  to  the  risi/ijr  one  that  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  its  departed  childhood,  and  each 
mourns  over  the  dissipation  of  mind  created  by  the 
profusion  of  reading,  till  we  are  sometimes  startled 
to  find  that  the  same  tilings  were  said  of  us  that 
we  are  now  saying  of  our  children. 

The  fact  is,  that  infantine  literature,  as  indeed 
all  sorts  of  class-literature,  is  a  recent  production. 
Up  to  the  (Jeoiwian  era,  there  were  no  books  at  all 
either  for  children  or  the  poor,  e.xcepting  the  class- 
books  containii^  old  ballads,  such  as  “Chevy 
Chase,”  “Fair  ^sainond,”  “ .lane  Shore,”  “The 
Children  in  the  Wood,”  and  short  tales  such  as 
“  The  King  and  the  Cobbler,”  “  Wliittington  and 
his  Cat,”  “  Robin  Goodfellow,”  “  The  History  of 
the  Seven  Champions,”  “  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,” 
“  The  Nine  Worthies,”  all  told  without  any  endeav¬ 
or  to  simplify  the  language,  but  rather  dealing  in 
grandiloquence.  Little  gilt  books,  the  covers  cloud¬ 
ed  with  scarlet  and  blue,  with  a  running  pattern  of 
gold  creeping  over  all,  and  probably  representing 
me  last  tradition  of  illumination,  apjMjared  at  fairs 
in  company  with  gilt  gingerbread  equally  gaudy, 
and,  when  the  gentlefolk  paced  througn  the  booths 
in  stately  graciousness,  were  often  bought  and 
conned  by  the  young  people,  pleased  to  e.xercise 
the  powers  painfully  acquired  upon  horn-book  or 
primer. 

Nor  did  their  elders  trouble  themselves  with  scru¬ 
ples  as  to  the  ideas  they  might  derive  from  their 
studies,  nor  think  that  they  would  be  corrupted  by 
the  tears  plentifully  bestowed  on  Rosamond  in  her 
bower  or  Jane  in  her  white  sheet.  A  book  was  a 
book,  in  the  eyes  of  stjuire  and  dame,  let  it  be  what 
it  might ;  and  Master  Jacky’s  “  bookish  turn  ”  was 
thought  to  mark  him  as  a  scholar  and  parson, 
whether  he  read  “  Tom  Jones,”  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  or  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

For  after  the  gilt-book  stage,  or  indeed  during  it, 
the  child,  if  he  read  at  all,  read  the  books  provided 
for  the  grown-up  part  of  the  family.  Evelyn’s  won¬ 
derful  boy,  “  Master  Clench,”  read  history  and  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  ponderous  folios,  and  even  later  than 
this,  children  still  depended  on  the  odd  worn  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  “  Spectator,”  or  any  other  book  that 
chance  consigned  to  their  hands.  Hannah  More’s 
father  repeated  the  lines  of  Homer  and  Virgil  in 
the  original  to  please  his  own  ear  and  hers,  and 
then  translated  them ;  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  (then 
Sarah  Kirby),  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  carried 
about  “  Paradise  Lost,”  in  her  pocket  as  well  as  in 
her  head,  and  was  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  with 
the  “  Rambler,”  in  tesfimonv  of  approbation. 
Some  years  later  the  solace  of  'Walter  Scott’s  long 
illness  was  acting  over  the  sieges  and  battles  in 
Orme’8“War  in  Ilindoostan.”  'There  can  belit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  those  who  read  at  all  in  those  days 
must  have  done  so  from  genuine  taste  for  literature, 
and  that  though  an  idle  child  could  not  be  safely 
disposed  of  by  setting  it  down  to  a  baby  book,  yet 
that  real  power  was  cultivated,  and  the  memory 
provided  with  substantial  stores,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  retentive ;  and  as  there  was  no  harassing 
the  young  mind  by  examinations,  -and  requirements 
of  all  being  comprehended  and  immediately  repro¬ 


duced  in  words,  the  brain  was  not  overwrought,  but 
left  free  to  assimilate  what  it  could  or  would. 

Already,  however,  these  days  of  comparative  neg¬ 
lect —  shall  we  call  it  wholesome? — were  fast 
waning. 

The  sjiontaneous  manufacture  of  the  little  boob 
of  mere  amusement  had  received  a  gi’eat  impolne 
from  France,  by  the  translations  of  the  Comtesse 
d’Aulnoy’s  and  M.  Perrault’s  adaptations  of  the  old 
mythic  lore  common  to  all  nations.  A  queer  book, 
indetid,  is  Mme.  d’Aulnoy’s,  where  the  immortal 
fairy  tales  stand  imbedded  in  a  course  of  lengthy 
romances  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  order,  but  where 
predicaments  occur  in  which  the  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  sit  still  to  teK  and  hear  their  tales  with  exem¬ 
plary  patience,  or  use  them  to  lull  the  jealous  g^a^ 
dian  till  the  elopement  is  ready.  Some  unknown  | 
caterer  for  English  readers  imported  the  choicest  of 
these  tales  separately  into  their  little  books,  and  the 
“  Contes  de  Commere  TOie  ”  alone  seem  to  have 
continued  in  their  unbroken  oondition.  “The 
White  Cat,”  —  her  previous  and  subsequent  history 
judiciously  shorn  away  —  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,” 

“  Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  and  “  Puss  in  Boots,” 

“  Cinderella,”  and  “  Fortunio,”  then  took  possession 
of  the  British  mind  in  their  present  shape,  —  the 
more  completely,  perhaps,  for  meeting  with  some 
old  more  homelp  ibrms  of  the  same  trs^ition  which 
it  must  have  since  absorbed.  Poor  authors  were 
employed  by  the  booksellers  in  the  translation  of 
these  or  in  original  composition,  and  thus  “  Goody 
Two  Shoes  ”  came  forth  as  a  bit  of  hack-work,  bm 
spiirkling  all  over  with  brilliancy,  a  true  grain  of  gold 
among  the  sand  around  her,  and  winning  tender  re¬ 
membrances  from  many  an  admirer  who  never  sus¬ 
pected  her  of  being  a  chip  from  the  wheel  of  a  veri¬ 
table  Goldsmith  (if  the  jmn  be  allowed  us).  Do 
the  present  generation  know  Margerj-  Two  Shoes 
and  Tommy  her  brother?  How  well  we  remem¬ 
ber  our  own  old  copy,  a  small  square  paper  bo(A, 
with  a  frontispiece  in  which  Margery  elaborately 
displayed  her  new  shod  feet  in  the  first  position, 
and  where  the  eagerness  of  the  parish  to  receive 
her  instructions  must  have  been  taken  from  Irish 
eagerness  rather  than  English  stolidity.  'Then 
there  is  a  chapter  fully  worthy,  in  its  quiet  humor, 
of  “  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  entitled  “  How  the 
whole  Parish  was  Frightened.” 

“  Who  does  not  know  Lady  Ducklington,  or  who 
does  not  know  how  she  was  buried  at  this  parish 
church  ?  ”  Alas  1  in  the  last  edition  that  fell  into 
our  hands,  the  ghost  had  been  exorcised  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  theory  that  children  are  never  to  heat 
of  ghosts.  Margery  is  by  chance  shut  up  in  the 
church,  and  rings  the  bell  to  procure  her  release, 
but  the  disturbance  is  taken  to  be  “  Lady  Duckling- 
ton’s  ghost  dancing  among  the  bells,”  “  A  ghost, 
you  blockhead,”  says  Mr.  Long  in  a  pet,  “  did  ei¬ 
ther  of  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  or  know  anybody  that 
did  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  says  the  clerk,  “  my  father  did 

once,  in  the  shape  of  a  windmill ;  and  it  walked  all 
around  the  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  jack-boots 
on,  and  had  a  gun  by  its  side  instead  of  a  sword.” 

Margery’s  own  account  of  her  sensations  is  very 
simple  and  sweet,  and  stamps  the  authorship  upon 
the  tale. 

Mr.  Marshall,  “at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,”  commenced  a  manufacture  of  little 
books  of  which  some  have  a  real  merit,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  curious  pictures  they  give  of  manners. 
We  knew  a  few  of  them  in  a  reprint  already  forty 
years  old,  and  confess  to  still  loving  them  much. 
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There  was  the  “  Villajje  School,”  to  which  the  cler- 
2)  man’s,  farmers’,  and  laborers’  sons  and  dauj'hters 
all  came  on  tenns  of  perfect  e(juality.  Good  Mrs. 
Bell  does  not  scruple  to  put  Miss  Polly  Right  into 
a  corner  with  a  surreptitiously  introduced  doll’s  tea- 
chest  suspended  from  her  neck,  though  Mr.  Right 
marches  through  the  playground  in  shovel  hat,  wig, 
trown,  and  bands,  looking  the  picture  of  ancient  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  and  Roger  Riot,  the  quire’s  son,  is  always 
far  subordinate  to  the  pattern  Fi’ank  West,  child  of 
a  cobbler,  whose  companion  in  jierfection  is  a  young 
lady  called  Miss  Jenny  Meek,  in  long  gloves,  and  a 
little  flat  .shepherdess’s  hat.  Was  this  a  Utopia,  or 
were  village  schools  thus  really  universal  and  im¬ 
partial?  We  suspect  that  they  did  in  truth  collect 
all  those  cajiable  «f  payment,  and  that  the  children 
of  the  better  classes  fi’equented  them,  while  the  low¬ 
est  class  of  all  ran  utterly  wild. 

The  “  Perambulations  of  a  Mouse  ”  was  another 
favorite,  in  spite  of  language  such  as  might  be  an¬ 
ticipated  from  the  name.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  the 
only  imjkissible  autobiography  wc  ever  really  rel¬ 
ished.  Tliere  was  an  exceeding  charm  in  the  first 
start  in  life  of  the  four  brother  mice.  Nimble,  Long- 
tail,  Brighteyes,  and  Softdown,  and  considerable 
pthos  ^at  least  to  the  infant  mind)  in  the  gradual 
mminution  of  the  brotherhood,  until  Nimble  re¬ 
mained  to  the  last,  alone  to  tell  his  tale.  And  the 
conversations  he  overhears  are  related  with  such 
spirit,  that  one  only  longs  to  hear  more  of  such  in¬ 
teresting  people.  There  is  a  dialogue  between  two 
little  girls  in  bed  on  imaginary  terrors  of  robbers, 
which  is  as  good  as  anything  we  ever  read  ;  and 
another  about  fears  of  mice,  which  we  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  less  because  it  is  carried  on  between  a 
nurse,  in  the  act  of  undressing  the  baby,  and  the 
footman  whom  she  has  called  in  to  destroy  poor 
Softdown,  aln-ady  caught  in  a  trap.  We  should 
like  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  “  Peram¬ 
bulations,”  for  it  certainly  obtained  the  sort  of 
lodgement  in  our  mind  that  has  generally  been  un¬ 
consciously  taken  possession  of  by  works  of  real 
inherent  talent.  “  Jemima  Placid  ”  had  more 
renown,  but  we  doubt  if  it  were  as  good  as  the 
mouse.  In  recalling  it  the  old  nurse’s  injunction 
always  to  pin  up  the  hole  at  the  top  of  a  nightcap 
for  tear  of  catching  cold  at  it,  is  the  prominent 
recollection ;  together  with  a  story  of  a  spur  which 
was  applied  by  the  Mentor  of  a  family  in  every 
case  of  ill-manners  or  awkwardness.  Tliese  tlu:ee, 
and  “  Keeper’s  Travels,”  were,  we  believe,  the  elite 
of  the  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  literature,  —  with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  “  Mrs.  Teachem,”  a  most 
grotes<jue  pieture  of  a  young  ladies’  boarding- 
school  ;  but,  to  judge  by  their  advertising  lists,  and 
by  the  notices  in  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  “  Guardian  of 
Lducation,”  there  must  have  been  many  more. 

For  the  didactic  age  of  youthful  literature  was  fast 
setting  in.  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  its  parent  in  England, 
and  her  impulse  probably  came  far  more  than  she 
knew  from  Rousseau.  Or  it  may  be  true  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  woman,  as  well  as  the  original  thinker,  both 
felt  that  tools  were  wanting  to  them  in  terming  the 
young  mind,  and  simultaneously  set  the  forge  to 
work.  Rousseau,  indeed,  did  not  personally  write 
for  the  young,  but  his  “  Emile  ”  set  many  pens 
giing  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  such  as 
Benjuin,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Kampe,  and  the 
Aikin,  Day,  and  Edgeworth  school,  while  Mrs. 
Trimmer  was  soberly  and  earnestly  working  at  her 
didactic  works  for  the  young.  “  The  Rational 
Dame”  is  to  modem  eyes  intolerably  dull  and 


dreary,  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  famine  that  must 
have  prevailed  when  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
with  enthusiastic  delight  by  the  children  of  the 
last  century,  who.se  next  step  was  into  Goldsmith’s 
“Animated  Nature.”  Her  “Fabulous  Histories” 
have  quite  another  kind  of  charm  :  Robin,  Dicky, 
Flapsy,  and  Pecksy  have  real  character,  quite* 
enough  to  carry  the  reader  over  all  the  long  words 
in  which  the  parent  robins  and  their  patrons  in¬ 
dulge,  and  all  the  rigid  “  delicacy  ”  that  makes 
Mrs.  Benson  hesitate  to  allow  her  eleven  years’  old 
daughter  to  ascend  three  rounds  of  a  ladder  to  look 
into  the  redbreast’s  nest  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
We  are  glad  to  sec  them  reproduced  with  beautiful 
illustrations. 

Yet  these  were  still  counted  as  baby-books.  In 
“  Coelebs  ”  we  find  that  in  the  pattern  family  the 
children  at  eight  years  old  have  to  resign  en  manse 
their  story-books,  and  take  to  “  such  books  as  men 
and  women  pvad.”  The  father  inaugurates  this 
stage  with  “John  Gilpin”;  and  probably  the 
“  Spectator,”  Rollin  and  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare, 
and  Pope’s  “Homer,”  would  have  been  Hannah 
More’s  staple  reading  for  the  young. 

She  herself  was  the  real  originator  of  books 
written  e.xclusively  for  the  poor  in  the  “  Cheap 
Repository  Tracts,”  which  were  called  forth  by 
her  desire  to  arm  the  peasantry-  against  the  doc¬ 
trines  more  or  less  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Both  she  and  her 
sister  Patty  were  really  masterly  writers  in  this 
line,  full  of  good  sense,  humor,  and  real  insight  into 
character.  “The  .Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,” 
though  taken  from  an  actual  character  named  John 
Saunders,  is  a  sort  of  Christian  Arcadian,  and 
“  Black  Giles  the  Poacher,”  “  Tawny  Rachel,” 
and  “  Hester  Wilmof’are  capital  reading  to  this 
day,  though  probably  the  change  of  manners  would 
prevent  persons  of  the  class  for  which  they  were 
designed  fiem  caring  for  them.  These  tracts  were 
not  intended  for  children,  but  their  simplieity  and 
interest  made  them  to  be  eagerly  reml  by  the 
young,  especially  when  there  was  an  absolute 
dearth  of  all  interesting  comprehensible  “  Sunday 
reading,”  except  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Phx)gress.” 

The  tide  of  what  we  have  called  the  Rousseau-in¬ 
spired  books  was  by  this  time  setting  into  England. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  eleverest  of  them  was  by  the 
German,  C.  S.  Salzmann,  translated,  or,  perhaps, 
more  tnily  adapted,  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  under 
the  strange  name  of  “  Elements  of  Morality.”  There 
must  have  been  a  strong  flavor  of  genius  about  the 
book,  for  we,  without  possessing  it,  heard  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  it  from  tlie  older  generations  that  had  been 
nurtured  thereupon,  and  alw.ays  regarded  a  reading 
of  it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  houses  where  the 
ancestral  copies  still  abode.  What  the  German 
originals  were  we  cannot  tell,  but  thev  must  have 
been  much  transmogrified,  since  the  father  of  the 
family  figured  as  Mr.  Jones.  We  suspect  that  he 
was  formal  and  prosy,  but  the  noble  art  of  skip 
carried  us  over  all  that,  and  the  adventures  were 
admirable,  and  indeed  were  the  originals  of  many 
a  subsequent  stoiy  in  other  books.  There  was  the 
boy  bewildered  in  a  wood  (which  we  now  know 
must  have  been  a  German  forest),  seeing  “  gorgons, 
and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  ”  in  every  bush, 
admirably  given  in ’the  illustrations,  until  he  is 
found  by  a  virtuous  curate,  who  takes  him  to  his 
home,  and  regales  him  with  simple  fare  and  good 
advice. 

This  curate  must  have  been  a  regular  German 
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pastor,  for  the  grateful  Charles,  going  afterwards 
to  make  him  a  visit,  finds  the  whole  family  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  small-pox,  all  in  one  room.  There 
are  the  children  left  to  spend  the  day  after  their 
own  devices  (an  idea  often  repeated)  ;  and  the  hor-. 
rid  disaster  of  the  boy  who,  kicking  agmnst  a  door, 
impaled  his  foot  on  a  projecting  nail.  '  We  well 
remember  that  in  one  of  the  two  copies  we  had  the 
occasional  felicity  of  studying  there  was  a  print  of 
this  unhappy  being,  on  which  we  used  to  gaze  with 
awed  fascination  ;  and  there  was  also  a  miser  in  a 
ragged  garment,  and  a  benevolent  Jew,  whose 
forms  impressed  themselves  on  our  imagination  lx‘- 
fbre  our  tenth  year,  though  what  part  they  played 
in  the  storj-  is  so  entirely  forgotten  that  probably  it 
was  beyond  the  childish  comprehension.  And  well 
might  these  be  so  memorable,  for  the  designer  was 
no  other  than  Blake,  though  then  we  little  knew  it. 
This  first  edition  had,  however,  an  objectionable 
preface,  which  we  never  attempted  to  read.  It  is 
odd  that  the  almost  coeval  work,  the  “  Swiss  Fam¬ 
ily  Robinson,”  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till 
many  years  later.  It  was  written  by  Joachim 
Heinrich  Kampe,  tutor  to  Baron  Humboldt ;  and 
one  longs  to  know  whether  the  pupil’s  spirit  of 
enterprise  fired  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  formed  the 
pupil.  The  English  edition  is  greatly  and  advan¬ 
tageously  abbreviated.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  favorites,  until  Captain  Marryat’s  nauti¬ 
cal  criticisms  cruelly  disclosed  its  absurdities.  To 
be  sure,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  no  one  but 
a  German  could  have  thought  it  practicable  to  land 
the  whole  family  in  a  row  of  washing-tubs  nailed 
together  between  planks,  and  the  island  did  con¬ 
tain  peculiar  fauna  and  tlora ;  but  the  book  is  an 
extremely  engaging  one  for  all  that,  and  we  decid¬ 
edly  would  prefer  reading  it  at  this  moment  than 
the  rather  characterless  “  Masterman  Ready  ”  by 
which  Many'at  Buperse<led  it  in  the  youthful  li¬ 
brary. 

.  But  we  are  anticipating.  “  The  Swiss  Robinson  ” 
was  still  in  his  native  German,  when  Berquin’s 
bright  little  tales  and  dramas,  terse  and  rounded  as 
onlv  French  powers  could  make  them,  were  already 
widely  spreald.  Many  were  transferred  into  an 
English  book,  jwmpously  termed  “The  Looking 
Glass  for  the  Mind.”  There  figun-d  the  four  sisters 
who  quarrelled  and  retired,  like  the  lour  bulls  of 
fable,  into  the  four  comers  of  the  room,  but,  unlike 
the  bulls,  made  it  up  in  peace,  and  never  fell  out 
a^in.  Tliere  was  the  boy  who  rudely  fumigated 
his  father’s  tenant  when  he  came  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  was  punished  by  being  left  behind  when  his 
sister  was  taken  to  the  farm,  and  regaled  with  rural 
dainties.  There  was  “  the  pert  little  vixen,  whose 
name  was  Cleopatra,”  and  whose  ill-temper  was 
suddenly  cured  by  a  visitor’s  remark,  that  a  pair  of 
mustaches  would  suit  the  fierceness  of  her  counte¬ 
nance.  There  is  the  kind,  bird-feeding  girl,  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  example  of  Madame 
Helvetius.  'Inere,  too,  is  the  capital  description  of 
the  little  Caroline,  who  insisted  on  taking  a  country 
walk  in  the  full  fashionable  dress  of  the  period,  in¬ 
cluding  powdered  hair,  pea-green  shoes  with  high 
heels,  and  the  tightest  possible  of  stays.  The 
dramas,  which  are  not  translateil  in  the  “  Looking 
Glass,”  but  are  so  in  the  “  Children’s  Friend,”  are 
likewise  very  pretty.  There  is  a  very  droll  one 
(lately  reproduced  among  Warae’s  Victoria  stories^ 
of  a  little  boy,  whose  longing  for  a  sword  is  grati¬ 
fied  on  condition  he  never  draws  it.  In  a  passion 
he  breaks  his  promise,  and  brings  to  light  a  tur¬ 


key’s  feather.  The  insolent  airs  of  the  young 
noble,  and  the  cringing  of  his  roturier  guest,  give 
us  a  lucid  notion  of  the  pre-Revolution  manners. 

Berquin’s  tales  were  suggestive  to  the  Aikin 
family  of  their  “  Evenings  at  Home.”  But  the 
two  collections  remind  us  of  the  French  criticism 
on  our  national  gait,  that  while  a  French  lady 
walks  easily  and  gracefully,  an  Englishwoman  al¬ 
ways  moves  as  if  bent  on  hurrying  somewhere . 

The  Taylors  of  Ongar  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Aikin  school,  but. deserve  special  mention  as  the 
best  of  the  poets  for  childhood.  Of  hymn-writers 
children  have  hiid  only  three  really  successful  ones, 
—  Dr.  Watts,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Jane  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  recently,  Mrs.  Alexander ;  and  of  these 
Jane  Taylor  was  the  least  really  able.  Her  forie 
lav  in  her  secular  poems,  their  astonisliing  simplicity 
without  puerility,  their  pathos,  and  arch  drollery. 
The  incident  of  the  little  girl,  in  “  Original  Poems,” 
who,  seeing  a  lady  in  the  towering  headdress  of  the 
period,  exclaimed,  — 

“  What  naushty  tricka,  pray,  has  she  done. 

That  they  have  put  that  foolscap  oo  t  ” 

was,  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  tells  us,  taken  from 
herself.  “  ileddlesome  Mattie  ”  paying  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  a  peep  into  grandmamma’s  snuff-box ;  the 

“  Duck  vrho  had  got  such  a  habit  of  staffing. 

That  all  the  day  longabe  was  panting  and  puffing  ”  ; 

the  little  lioy  who  in  his  new  nankeens,  and  “  but¬ 
tons  bright  as  gold,”  fell  into  the  embrace  of  a 
chimney-sweeper ;  the  vain  child  who  held  herself 
to  be  “  better  than  Jenny,  my  nurse,”  and  is  finally 
told, 

“  For  H  is  in  good  manners,  and  not  in  good  dress. 

That  tlM  truest  gentility  lies  ’’  \ 

are  all  fixed  in  our  mind  by  the  peculiarly  livelr 
lilt  of  the  verse.  We  never  enter  Cavendish 
Square  without  recollecting  how  “  little  Ann  and 
her  mother  were  ])assing  one  day  ”  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  pathos  must  have  been  great  in  the 
sadder  poems,  for  the  only  compositions  that  ever 
drew  tears  from  us  in  childbood  were  “  The  Lamen¬ 
tation  of  Poor  Puss  ”  and  tlie  “  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Poor  Dog  Tray,”  both  of  which  we  hated 
accordingly. 

Rousseau  had,  as  we  s!iid  before,  set  people  theo¬ 
rizing  on  education,  and  two  more  of  his  brood  re¬ 
main  to  be  noticed.  All  were  contemporary,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  mention  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  first.  The  extraordinary  vanity 
of  the  woman  has  made  her  autobiography  lower 
our  estimate  of  her,  and  scarcely  do  her  justice,  for 
really  the  governess  who  trained  up  Louis  Pliilippe 
so  exactly  in  the  way  he  did  go  could  have  had  no 
common  powers.  To  read  of  the  young  prince  in 
the  Chevalier  de  Roseville’s  correspondence  in 
“  Adhle  et  Thdodore,”  and  watch  the  career  of  the 
heir  of  Orleans,  is  really  enough  to  make  one  believe 
that  human  nature  is  the  wax  educational  theorists 
would  have  us  believe  it.  However,  “  Adhle  et  Theo¬ 
dore  ”  is  not  a  child’s  book.  It  was  the  “  Veilldes 
du  Chateau  ”  on  which  the  authoress  set  her  fame 
as  a  writer  for  children,  so  that  she  was  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  was  jiersonal  animosity  that  con¬ 
ferred  the  prize  of  the  Academy  by  preference 
upon  “Conversations  d’Emilie,”  We  confess  to 
agreeing  with  the  Academy  so  far,  that  ever  since 
we  could  appreciate  the  delicate  aroma  of  French 
wit  and  irony,  we  have  infinitely  more  relished 
“  Emilie  ”  than  Madame  de  Genlis’s  “  Veillees,” 
though  a  young  child  would,  of  course,  like  story 
better  than  mere  dialogue.  We  suppose  the  bo(« 
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is  hardly  extant  now,  except  where  old  juvenile 
libraries  have  been  tenderly  preserved,  but  it  is 
worth  reading  for  its  freshness  and  grace,  and  the 
delicate  refined  banter  with  which  the  mother  treats 
Emilie’s  little  follies.  The  child’s  confused  way  of 
telling  a  storj'  is  drolly  depicted,  and  so  is  her  self- 
sufficiency  in  having  learnt  the  diree  names,  “  Ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.”  There  is  a  capital 
dialogue  when  Emilie  comes  in  from  the  Tuileries 
gardens  immensely  scandalized  by  a  little  girl 
whom  she  describes  as  attracting  the  attention  of 
“  tout  le  rnonde  ”  by  her  airs  and  appreciation  of 
her  own  noeuds  de  maiiches.  Tout  le  monde  is  re¬ 
duced  by  the  mother  to  two  little  girls  and  their 
bonneit,  and  Emilie’s  indignation  is  turned  back  on 

her  own  foibles  most  dexterously . 

Success  has  certainly  been  with  its  rival,  the 
“  Veilldes  du  Chateau.”  The  three  children,  Cesar, 
Caroline,  and  Pnlcherie,  were  portraits  of  Mdme. 
de  Genlis’s  own,  the  two  girls  by  name;  and  the 
giddy  but  warm-hearted  Pulcherie  is  so  engaging 
Uiat  it  is  disappointing  to  know  that  her  originid 
was  in  after  life  estranged  from  her  mother.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  that  had  prevailed  ever  since 
the  days  of  Boccaccio,  there  is  story  within  story. 
The  virtuous  mother,  Madame  de  Clcmire,  retires 
to  spend  the  time  of  her  husband’s  absence  with  her 
three  children  and  their  grandmother  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  dismal  Chateau  de  Champeer)',  where 
the  wolves  are  said  by  the  disconsolate  maids  to 
parade  on  the  snow  every  winter  night.  Here  tlie 
children  are  weaned  from  the  Countess  d’Aulnoy’s 
faiiy  tales,  by  tales  related  in  turn  by  their  mother 
and  grandmother.  Delphinc,  the  spoilt  child,  who 
was  reformed  bv  a  residence  in  a  cow-house,  under 
the  treatment  of  an  excellent  Swiss  doctor,  —  then 
really  the  fashionable  cure  for  consumption ;  Eglan¬ 
tine,  the  excellently  described  indolent  young  lady, 
who  was  cured  by  losing  her  fortune  ;  and  the  hum¬ 
ble  couple  who  built  a  house*  for  themselves  in  the 
wood,  are  all  excellent ;  and  best  of  all  is  the  story 
Madame  de  Clemire  writes  on  being  challenged  to 

I)roduce  authentic  wonders  equalling  those  of  faiiy- 
and.  It  somewhat  renunds  us  of  those  school  illus¬ 
trations  of  natural  phenomena  where  rainbows, 
waterspouts,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  geysers,  dood 
and  fire,  and  all  possible  catastrophes,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  occurring  on  one  square  foot  of  paper,  but 
the  ingenuity  is  really  wonderful. 

Alpbonse,  the  frivolously  educated  son  of  a  jmr- 
venu  minister  in  Portugsu,  is  interesting  for  his 
siniplicity  and  wonderful  proneness  to  get  into 
scrapes.  His  father  is  first  disgraced,  and  then 
loses  all  his  property  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  when  poor  Alphonse,  by  one  of  Madame 
de  Genlis’s  touches  of  irony,  perils  his  life  to  save 
the  false  pedigree  in  which  he  devoutly  believes, 
but  leaves  the  jewels  to  their  fate.  Wandering 
subsequently  about  the  country',  Alphonse,  while 
sentimentalizing  at  the  fountain  of  lues  de  Castro, 
saves  a  beautituT  young  lady  from  a  mad  bull,  which 
immediately  after  is  demolished  by  a  poisoned  pin 
stuck  into  the  nape  of  its  neck  W  the  fair  Dalinda’s 
father,  the  wise  Thelismar.  (The  good  lady’s  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  never  mention  how  to  stick  your 
pin  into  your  bull.)  Desperate  love  for  Dalinda  is 
the  consequence,  and  finding  that  Thelismar  is  a 
Swede  sent  to  travel  on  a  scientific  mission,  Al¬ 
phonse  runs  away  from  his  father  and  follows  him, 
p  spite  of  beholding  a  meteor  and  of  being  caught 
in  a  bloodlike  shower,  and  then  stuck  faqt  by  the 
nails  in  his  boots  to  a  loadstone  mountain,  for 


which  Madame  de  Clcmire  must  really  have  gone 
to  the  calendars  with  one  we.  In  spite  of  these 
slight  obstacles  he  joins  Thelismar,  and  obtains 
leave  to  accompany  nim,  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
fair  daughter  has  been  sent  back  to  Sweden.  It  is 
too  long  to  relate  how  all  wonders  of  nature  and 
art  combine  to  persecute  or  amaze  Alphonse  ;  how 
he  gets  nearly  murdered  in  a  cave  of  the  Guanches, 
and  is  almost  drowned  bv  an  inundation  in  the 
Azores ;  how  the  “  guide.  Indicator,  shows  him  the 
road  ”  to  a  bees’  nest,  and  the  grotto  of  Policandro 
dazzles  him  with  its  native  sculpture  and  jewelry ; 
how  automatons  draw  and  play  to  rebuke  his  con¬ 
ceit,  and  pistols  go  off  when  he  tampers  with  the 
locks  of  drawers;  how  Thelismar  repeats  Frank¬ 
lin’s  experiments  with  lightning,  and  becomes  pei^ 
fectly  intolerable  by  his  cool  superiority  on  all 
occasions ;  until  at  fast  Alphonse’s  poor  old  father 
is  discovered  —  of  all  places  in  the  world  —  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silver  mines  of  Dalecarlia ;  there  is 
a  general  forgiveness  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  a 
very  amusing  and  instructive  story,  allowing  for 
the  century  of  subsequent  discovery',  and  Policandro 
still  is  invested  in  our  imagination  with  a  charm 
derived  therefrom.  Madame  de  Genlis  made  use 
of  somewhat  the  same  notion  in  a  much  less  known 
work,  where  in.  one  story  the  hero’s  eyes  became 
microscopes,  and  spiders,  flies,  moss,  &c.,  appear  in 
distressing  detail  and  proportion,  —  an  idea  since 
repeated  in  “  Good  Words  for  the  Young.”.  .  .  . 

But  while  uo  one  in  France  could  do  more  than 
watch  aghast  the  fearful  march  of  public  events,  the 
quickened  spirit  of  thought  in  England  was  in  full 
activity.  Children,  as  far  as  common  sense  would 
allow,  were  being  brought  up  on  the  Rousseau  sy's- 
tem ;  R.  L.  Edgeworth  tried  it  on  one  of  his  sons, 
and  found  it  in  its  full  completeness  such  a  failure 
that  the  son  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Mrs. 
Schimmeljjcnninck  weathered  it  by  her  own  strong 
warm  nature ;  and  Thomas  Dav  after  capturing  two 
girls,  to  afford  him  a  choice  ol  a  wife,  brought  up 
on  tbe  most  perfect  plan  of  simplicity  in  habits  and 
cultivation  of  intellect,  found  one  break  down  from 
native  dulness,  and  cast  off  the  other  when  on  the 
point  of  marrying  her,  because  she  tiumed  out  too 
sophisticated  to  wear  an  unfashionable  dress. 

As  we  know,  Felix  Graham  tried  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  with  Mary  Snow  in  our  own  day,  just  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  haid  portrayed  the  like  attempt  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  Clarence  Harvey  in  her  novel 
of  “  Belinda.”  Her  “  Forester,”  the  uncouth  origi-- 
nal  y'outh  in  “  Moral  Tales,”  is  we  believe  a  lar 
truer  likeness  of  Day  than  the  fine  gentleman  Cla¬ 
rence,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  Forester  had 
to  be  tamed,  and  Day'  never  was.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  “  Sandford  and  Merton,” 
once  a  child’s  classic  standing  next  to  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  really  containing  much  that  is  very 
charming,  though  mixed  with  much  queer  unsatis¬ 
factory  stuff  of  the  theorist  author.  Aliss  Zornlin 
has  of  late  years  tried  to  weed  it,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  books  that  there  is  no  paring  down,  —  they 
must  stand  or  fall  all  together;  and  we  doubt  if 
many  of  the  present  young  generation  have  ever 
had  enterprise  enough  to  learn  how  Tommy  Mei> 
ton  tried  sledging  with  a  kitchen  chair  and  the 
big  dog,  —  how  Harry  Sandford  piloted  him  across 
the  heath  by  the  aid  of  the  pole  star,  and  saved  him 
from  the  violence  of  a  bait^  bull :  another  strange 
trait  of  past  manners.  There  is  another  tale  of 
Day’s,  much  less  celebrated  but  very  effective, 
called  “  Little  Jack,”  where  a  foundling  is  nursed 
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by  a  goat,  reared  by  an  old  man  on  a  common,  be¬ 
comes  first  a  blacksmith,  then  a  soldier,  is  cast  on  a 
desert  coast  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars, 
when  his  genius  in  saddlery  raises  him  to  high  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  Klian,  and  he  finally  comes  home  a 
rich  man,  and  builds  a  house  on  the  original  com¬ 
mon.  Probably  Mr.  Day  meant  to  inculcate  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Jack’s 
nurture,  out  the  story  was  to  us  a  mere  charming 
tissue  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  and  conveyed  no 
lesson  of  democracy. 

Our  copy  of  “  Little  Jack  ”  was  the  first  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  named  “  The  Children’s  Miscellany,”  a  sort  of 
prevision  of  an  annual,  and  containing  likewise, 
besides  an  unreadable  history  of  the  world,  and 
“John  Gilpin,”  the  storj'  of  “Philip  Quarl,”  by 
Defoe,  —  a  desert  island  storj',  in  which  the  cast¬ 
away  sailor  was  solaced  by  a  delightful  monkey ; 
and  a  very  clever  story  of  a  child  queen  who,  being 
despotic,  banishes  all  insects  because  a  wasp  stung 
her,  and  then  finds  she  can  have  neither  honey  nor 
silk ;  and  when  she  is  incommoded  by  the  leaves, 
has  them  all  stripped  ofi'  and  their  place  supplied 
by  rose-colored  gauze. 

A  general  rebellion  is  caused,  and  her  father  re¬ 
turns  to  the  rescue.  We  remember,  too,  a  “  Spoilt 
Child,”  who  was  taught  to  read  an  alphabet  of  spun 
sugar,  and  allowed  to  eat  every  letU'r  he  knew ; 
then  cured  of  cruelty  by  tlie  dreadful  warning  of 
Charles  the  Ninth’s  history;  and  recreated  with 
historical  anecdotes  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Alcan- 
der  and  Septimius  —  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  got 
into  trouble  by  firing  a  pistol  in  a  robber’s  cave. 
But  the  books  of  the  last  century,  with  their  dim 
type,  long  s,  and  united  ct,  were  already  scarce  in 
our  time ;  and  perhaps  the  last  of  the  period  was  a 
French  story,  published  by  subscription  in  England, 
(how  we  usea  to  wonder  at  the  list  of  names  I) 
called  Le  Souterrain,”  where  Gabrielle  and  Ang^ 
lique,  two  young  ladies  whose  parents  were  in 
trouble  in  the  Revolution,  spent  seven  years  in  a 
cavern,  and  were  finally  discovered  there  in  a  grand 
tableau,  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  clavefin,  both 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  jonche'es  with  rose- 
leaves.  How  beautiful  we  thought  it,  and  how 
little  we  concerned  ourselves  with  the  salubrity  of 
the  Souterrain  ! 

But  that  age  of  sentiment  and  improbability  was 
waning,  and  with  the  nineteenth  century  reason 
came  into  the  nursery,  and  with  it  realism  and  pur- 
.  pose  strong ;  and  before  entering  on  the  didactic 
school  we  pause. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Recent  French  papers  announce  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Longfellow. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  ordered 
1,700  costumes  for  his  theatre  of  a  Paris  consumier 
at  the  price  of  $  80,000. 

Mr.  Hepworth  DiXon  is  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  before  the  Philosophical  Institution,  New¬ 
castle,  on  “  The  Great  Praines  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

Doctor  Bcehm,  a  celebrated  German  surgeon, 
has  just  perfonned  the  operation  of  separating  two 
female  children,  five  years  of  age,  who  were  joined 
together  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Siamese  twins. 
The  German  papers  state  that  the  operation  was  at¬ 


tended  with  perfect  success  ;  but  one  of  the  patients 
seems  to  have  died  the  same  day.  The  survivor  is 
in  good  health. 

The  Journal  lie  Liege  states  that  M.  Rochefort 
is  preparing  to  shake  the  dust  of  Bi-ussels  from  his 
feet,  the  government  having  advised  that  ferocious 
editor  to  lower  the  key-note  of  his  journal. 

Theresa  has  kept  the  American  tempfrrs  at  bay. 
'They  have  sought  to  lure  her  with  splendid  ofiers 
from  her  Tusculiim  at  Asnicres ;  but  she  means  to 
sing  no  more.  Theresa  aspires  to  histrionic  fame. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  lately  had  Lohengrin  per¬ 
formed  for  lus  own  special  behoof.  The  rejiresenta- 
tion  began  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  thea¬ 
tre  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  orchestral 
players  had  to  appear  in  dress  coats  and  white 
ties. 

Since  the  great  impulse  given  to  llie  manufac¬ 
ture  of  velocijiedcs  by  their  universal  adoption 
throughout  Europe,  innumerable  improvements  have 
been  patented.  \Ve  he.ar  from  France  and  Geneva 
of  two  startling  novelties.  A  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Bluin,  has  adapted  to  his  velocipede  a  pair  of  sails, 
and  in  a  fair  wind  skims  along  like  a  tem‘8trial  nau¬ 
tilus,  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  greatest  speed  hither¬ 
to  attained  with  the  ordinary  vehicle  propelled  by 
the  feet ;  while,  at  Geneva,  an  ingenious  musical- 
box  maker  has  actually  constructed  a  “  vdlociphde 
k  musique.”  i 

Garibaldi’s  health  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  A  corrcsjiondent  of  a  Paris  paper, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
general,  writes  :  “  Ilis  features  appeared  contracted, 
his  body  appeared  cmaciafrd,  auu  he  was  lying  on 
a  sofa  snfferinghorribly  from  an  attack  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  ex-dictator,  bent  like  the  tower 
of  Pisa,  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  past,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  one  recognizes  in  the  trembling  and  delicate 
old  man  the  fierce  republican  of  former  days.”  It 
is,  for  the  sake  of  Italy',  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
this  report  is  exaggerated. 

Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  was  recently  announced 
to  appear  in  the  “  Figlia  del  Reggimento,”  but  at 
the  last  moment,  after  the  doors  were  opened  and  i 
the  audience  had  begun  to  arrive,  notices  were  post¬ 
ed  up  that  Mdme.  Patti  was  suffering  trom  a  severe 
hoarseness,  and  quite  unable  to  sing.  Another  op¬ 
era  was  therefore  substituted.  The  severe  hoarse-  ! 
ness  which  prevented  her  from  appearing  at  Covent 
Garden  did  not  in  the  least  disable  her  from  sing¬ 
ing  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Pasha  of  Egypt  i 
at  Marlborough  House  the  same  evening,  where,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  said,  she  never  warbled  more  clearly  and 
enchantingly. 

A  REALLY  curious  piece  of  musical  patchwork 
will  be  the  Grand  Requiem  now  being  written  at 
the  proposal  of  Verdi  by  no  less  than  tMrteen  com¬ 
posers,  as  -a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Rossini. 
The  performance  of  this  work  is  not  to  take  moie 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  thus  allowing  about  seven' 
minutes  to  each  composer.  No  restriction  of  key  or 
time  is  laid  on  any  one  of  them  beyond  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  beginning  and  ending  in  the  initial  key. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  contributors  to 
this  strange  work,  which  is  expected  to  be  terminap 
ed  on  the  15th  of  September:  Bazzala,  Bazzini, 
Pedrotti,  Cagnoni,  Ricci,  Nini,  Boucheron,  Coccia, 
Gaspari,  Platancia,  Petrella,  Mabellina,  and  Verdi. 
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